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= INSIST = 


Do it gently, wisely, but firmly. 
Insist on having HAND SAPOLIO 
from your dealer. He owes it to you. 



















He may be slow—hasten him a bit! 
He may be timid—don’t blame him, he has 
often been fooled into buying unsalable stuff. 
Tell him that the very name SAPOLIO is a 
guarantee that the article will be good and salable. 

He may hope that you will forget it—that you 
do not want it badly. Insist, don’t let him forget 
that you want it very badly. 

He can order a small box—36 cakes—from 
any Wholesale Grocer in the United States. If 
he does, he will retain, and we will secure, an 
exceedingly valuable thing—your friendship. 










































































JUST INSIST! 


TAKE THIS WITH YOU TO THE STORE! 
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ADVANCE DESIGN OF SMART GOWN OF YELLOW AND WHITE STRIPED TAFFETA. 
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HE change in fashion this spring BAT OS EN clita) 
is not so great as to be depress- 8) ier? 
ing. The styles are decidedly dif- OTE DY AS 
ferent from those of last year, but ris Yo oe 
not so changed from the autumn DY =at} 
and winter that there will be the iD ‘ <>\\ 
terrible difficulty that is sometimes to be faced /, Cy Sy 
as regards corsets and sleeves. A clever dressmaker \ \ AN el 
can even remodel last summer’s gowns and make / SNS N} 
them look up to date, provided the gowns were |_~@& Ly 
made late in the season. The first thing that S) 7 — 
strikes one in the styles of the present moment is iy S SS 
that they are apparently much more simple than 7) ® 
last uutumn, and while any amount of trimming La a7 
is required, there is not so much over-elaboration AL *< > 
and the trimmings are not so very noticeable as a Wy 
they were. / a 4) 
The fit and hang of the skirts are very charm- sy v< ¥ 2 
ing this year. The skirts are full, but fit closely Re. 4) 
around the hips, even when the model ealls for aT ( * \ 
wide pleats. The flare is decided and, in fact, is 
rather exaggerated, but dressmakers have learned 
how to cut in order to secure the flare without \ 
adding to the width of the hips. There are some 
charming ruffled and flounced skirts which are so 
arranged that they really make the wearer look 
rather slender, this because the foundation is 
very well cut, and the ruffles or flounces are 
shaped to give the slanting line that is always so Zo 
becoming to either slender or stout figures. The c 
waists are even more changed than the skirts. AGA 
There is no blousing, except occasionally a very Ly, 
little just in front, and the folded or draped bf 
waist that fits close to the figure, outlining the y 
bust while supporting it, and with the very long, ) 
exaggeratedly long, point in front and the lines AR “os 
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ie 7 ; ) 
f short over the hips, is quite at [ 
ds variance with the waists of last | 
es year. 


The sleeves are large, but they, 
too, have been modified. On many 
of the silks and thin fabrics of all 
kinds, and in some rare instances 
in cloth, there are sleeves made in 
large puffs, one or two; all are in 
elbow length, but if elbow sleeves 
are unbecoming, then the deep cuff 
reaching to the elbow is of the same 
material as the gown or of lace and 
embroidery. These sleeves are not 
difficult to make, even the most 
fanciful, and consequently the 
fashion will remain in style for 
some little time, although on } 
many of the very newest frocks are 
seen the tight-fitting sleeves again. | 
This last fashion has not been | 
generally adopted and is not to be 
rashly recommended, but it is one 
of the styles that may or may not 
meet with popular favor. If a 
woman is blessed with a pretty arm | 
a lace waist with transparent 
sleeves is so becoming that it is 
safe to assert that there are some 
women who will adopt the style, 
but as the fashion is very unbe- 
coming when one’s arms are thin, 
it is fortunately not an obligatory 
one. 

Rough materials for every-day 
wear—that is, for the short tailor 
costume—are fashionable, but for 
smarter gowns the smooth cloths 
and smooth effects in all materials 
are the most in demand. Chiffon 
cloth is in favor again, while light- 
weight cloths and serges of all 
kinds are very smart. In fact, to 
have at least two serge costumes in 
the summer outfit is thought neces- 
sary, and the white serge and blue 
serge gowns that are always so use- 
Bris ful will be tremendously smart this 
season. Silks of all kinds, except- 
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' SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a skirt and lace-trimmed * . . 
J fichu of brown mousseline, coat of heavy taffeta ing figured foulards, will again be 
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in style, but here again the plain 
effects and the changeable are pre- 
ferred, although there are some 
little narrow hair lines of contrast- 
ing color in the light silks that are 
very effective. Strange to say, the 
popular shepherd’s plaid has not 
met with the violent death that 
was predicted for it last year after 
the terrible epidemic of it had 
swept over the world; it has re- 
appeared in cloth and silk simply 
for the useful short gown with 
coat to match or in the silk shirt- 
Waist gown. 

Veiling in all textures and col- 
ors, crépe de Chine, plain and em- 
broidered, and the satin - finished 
taffeta will all be used for smart 
gowns, and there are really an ex- 
traordinary number of different 
shades of color to choose from. 
The pinkish mauves, light blues, 
pinks, apple-greens, and queer old- 
fashioned shades are all once more 
in favor, while there are many 
charming flowered silks that seem 
peculiarly well adapted to the 
fashion that is just coming in 
again of the fancy coat to be worn 
with the lace skirts. 

In cloths and veilings it is hard 
to tell what will be the leading 
color. Gray has taken a new lease 
of life and blue is popular. Brown 
was, of course, last year’s color, and 
this year is only possible in new 
shades of tan. There are new 
shades of purple and prune color 
that are smart, and some charming 
greens. Black is coming into 
favor again, relieved with white or 
with touches of color, and in fact 
some of the gowns made up in 
black are most attractive. With 
the short skirt the long coat is 
seen and is rather severe in its 
lines, but there never were more 
short coats made than at present, 
and in as many and various styles 
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SPECIAL ADVANCE DESIGN for a gown of olive cloth with 
draped bolero, sleeve puffs, and bands of chiné taffeta. 
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} SPECIAL ADVANCE MODRL SPRING GOWN of soft green cloth, little cream Suéde vest, lace jabot and sleeve } J 
\ frills, high fitted corselet of black satin with long ends; black satin buttons } 
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New mMopet 
J yroidered wreat ; higl 


lraped belt of the velvet with rose-color enamel buttons 
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GOWN with triple skirt of smooth-finished white cloth with borders of green velvet and green em 
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as were those of the 
winter. Joth short 
and long coats, 
though, are now 


thought smarter 
when they fit tight at 
the back, and the 
loose, shapeless coats 
are rarely seen with 
a skirt to match. 
Lapels, revers, col- 


lars, and cuffs of a 
different color or of 
fancy piqué or linen 
are worn with all the 
smartest of the 
plainer styles ol 
street gowns. rhe 
finish is a be- 
coming one, and if 


desired a rather more 
elaborate appearance 
is given when colored 
or white leather is 
substituted for the 
piqué or linen. 
Every preparation 
is being made for a 
hot summer, and the 
number of new wash 
materials exceeds 
anything of 
years. Em- 
broidered lin- 
ens and mus- 
lins are most 
attractive, 
and are in- 
tended for 
both morning 
and afternoon 
wear, while 
the evening 
gowns of 
sheer lawn, 
muslin, and 
always chiffon 
and mousse- 


line de soie 


former 
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ADVANCE MODE!. for a gray-blue taffeta even- 
ing gown, with lace and embroidery of blue and silver. 


are quite new in 
effect, owing to the 
colored linings over 
which they are 
now made. 

There are many 
new weaves of 
chiffon and gauze, 
especially intended 
for evening gowns, 
that are most 
charming. The 
plain colors with 
stripes (as a rule 
broad) of satin, 
and on the bands 
large floral designs, 
are to be had in ex 
quisite colorings. 
The plain effects are 
trimmed with 
shirred bands of the 
same material in 
elaborate designs, 
and have also bands 
of lace 
and insertion. Al 
most too eccentric, 
but most effective, 
is the design that 
has alternate rows of 
shirred chiffon and 
lace entre-deuz. 
This is one of the 
examples of the 
eraze for hand- 
work, for the shir- 


entre-deux 


ring must all be 
done by hand; in 
fact, there should 


not be any machine- 
work on the gown 
if the original de- 
sign is properly 
carried out. 

One of the latest 
fancies is for 
wreaths of small 
flowers, preferably 
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pink roses, as 
trimming not 
only for hats, but 
for ball gowns. 
The more coquet- 
tishly these 
wreaths are placed 
on hat or gown, 
the smarter they 
are thought to be. 
On the new tulle 
hats these wreaths 
are quite a fad, 
and there are 
often three used 
on the one hat, 
two on the crown, 
and one under 
the brim. On 
the gowns one on 
the waist is 
thought sufficient, 
while there may 
be a succession of them 
around the skirt, or in one 
line down the side,—an odd 
fashion, truly, but still an 
attractive one. 

Sleeves of elbow length, 
and yet not exactly elbow 





sleeves, are quite a feature 
of the spring and summer 
evening gowns, Ruffles, 
pleated or gathered and in 
graduated lengths, are so 
put into the waist that they 
fall most gracefully over the 
upper part of the arm, and 
yet do not conceal any grace- 
ful lines. The fashion would 
seem to be an adaptation of 
the angel sleeve that was al- 
ways becoming until the 
style became so exaggerated 
as to be grotesque. 

Among the newest models 
for afternoon and evening 
gowns must be noticed the 
princesse model again. In 

































BALL Gown of pale rose-color mousseline and appliqué lace, high 
draped bodice of “ dead leaf” liberty satin, two pink roses. 


light-color cloth, with 
yoke of appliqué lace or 
embroidery, and _ with 
fulness across the bust 
to do away with the too 
hard lines that a prin- 
cesse gown sometimes 
has, this is a most ef- 
fective model. 

For evening it is ex- 
tremely popular, and in 
satin, black and white 
or colored, it is in great 
demand. The neck has 
the V-shape cut, or the 
gown is cut very low 
but filled in with white 
lace so as to be quite 
modest: the sleeves are 
ruffles of lace, pointed 
in shape and reaching 
to the elbows. Any 
woman with a 
good figure looks 
her best in this 
model, Great 
eare should be 
taken that the 
darts are not cut 
too high, and 
that around the 
shoulders the 
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SMART NeW MODBL of a pink tulle hat with white feathers, aigrette, and a wreath of pink crush roses 


dress is not too low, for then a line is given son. The low corset and the low darts in all 
which is both immodest and unbecoming. gowns of the last two or three years have 
This question of high darts on all gowns is worked an entire revolution in feminine 
one of the most marked features of this sea- dress, and now an effort is being made to 
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LARGE HAT of fine black straw or horsehair with black feathers and tulle strings, gold buckle and yellow roses 


bring back the old style of cut. Fortunately tainly true that higher darts and a corset 
for the great majority of women, the straight- that defines the bust more clearly are fash- 
front corset will not be considered out of ionable, and the high girdle and tight-fitting 
fashion for some time to come, but it is cer- waist are far smarter than the blouse. 
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fashionable, 


ering over 
dress waist. 





coat and skirt to 
fashionable summer outfit of to- 
day, separate wraps and jackets must 
be included as well. 


i spite of many entire costumes of 


‘terial is no 







































match in the 


It is no longer 
except in the very warm 


# weather, to go about without some cov- 


the shoulders besides the 
Then, too, the craze for 
automobiling, coaching, 
and all outdoor sports 
makes the extra coat or 


wrap a positive ne- 
cessity. 

Very distinctive and 
smart are most 
of the new styles, 
and of varied 
lengths and 

shapes. The long loose 
coat of cloth, pongee, or 


silk-faced water-proof ma- 
longer a 
hideous and shapeless gar- 
ment, but has a noticeable 
style about it. It indicates, 
while it hides, the lines of 
the figure. The colors 
used, too, are most attract- 
The reds and blues 
and ivory whites, as well 
as the natural-color pon- 
gee, are all good solid 
colors, while the fancy 
buttons are an added orna- 
ment. The 
double-breasted, as a rule, 
with big sleeves fastened 
in at the wrist with a band 


ive, 


coats are 


or cuff, and fitting well 
over the shoulders and 


around the neck. They 
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length or the long coats of the same 
material, and the ulster with a belt at 
the back and yet so cut that it can be 
worn without the belt, are all smart 
garments in spite of their simplicity. 
Cheviot and frieze in light grays and 
tans, just the same materials as men 
wear in their rough coats, are virtu- 
ally rain-proof, have warmth enough 
to make them comfortable on cool 
days, and at the same time are de- 
lightfully light in weight. The coat 
with the cape of medium length — 
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Simp.e jacket of black cloth, with vest, cuffs, and 
pocket flap of red cloth with gilt buttons 





are more shaped in at the 
back than was the fashion of 
last year. The lower parts or 
skirts of the coats are wider, 
so as to allow of their being 
worn over the wide skirts that 
are fashionable now, and alto- 


ee 

A = 

gether the garments are very nn 
attractive. 


; New jacket with half-fitting back; dull brown cioth with 
The covert coat of medium bias bands of white silk with brown velvet dots. 
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Coat cf white cloth with écru guipure over white satin 
revers fastened with gold buttons 





that is, the coat of about three- 
quarter length and without sleeves 
—is the favorite rough-and-ready 
wrap, while the circular cape, 
either single or double, is as popu- 
lar as ever. 

These single and double capes 
in plain cloth, in shades of red, 
blue, mustard brown, and light 
gray and white, are most useful 
garments. The only trimming is 
a velvet collar of the same shade 
or black. They are worn over 
gowns of all materials. Then, of 
course, there are the much more 
elaborate cloth capes that are 
trimmed with lace and embroidery 
or are heavily braided. 

The lace coats and Wraps are 
exquisitely beautiful, and are 
suitable with all sorts of gowns 
that is, the handsomer style of 
gowns, made of lace, silk, chiffon, 
ete. Both heavy and light laces 
are used in their construction, and 
often two different kinds of lace 
will be combined. The lining is, 
as a rule, of some color, although 
again conservative taste prefers 
white. The silk wraps on a fanci- 
ful order are made short or long 
as fancy dictates, but there are 
three-quarter-length taffeta coats 
that are extremely elaborate, and 
that are made to match the gowns 
with which they are worn, while 
the black taffeta coat seems to 
have taken a new lease of life. 
The Louis x VI. coat, in black 
or colors, is a charming gar- 
ment, and the lace jabot and the 
lace ruffles in the sleeves and the 
embroidered waistcoat give full 
opportunity for the display of in- 
dividual taste. With all taffeta 
gowns there is a wrap or jacket to 
match, either of the silk or of 
cloth in the same shade as the 
gown, and certainly the wrap is 
an effective addition. 
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WRAPS 





Taffeta models of stoles, vic- 
torines, and pelerines are de- 
lightfully old-fashioned in ap- 
pearance, and are trimmed, as 
they have been for the last two 
or three seasons, with ruchings 
and pinked ruffles of the silk. 
In the old - fashioned 
shades like primrose or ashes-of- 


queer 


roses for the taffeta gown, and 
one of these quaint picturesque 
wraps, a woman, if she has any- 
about her 

If a more 
severe style is becoming, she 
ean choose the Louis XVI. coat 
and have a gray, tan, or black 
taffeta with embroidered waist 
coat 


thing picturesque 


looks, is at her best. 


trimmings of écru 


lace to make it becoming. 


The light gray, light tan, and 
white coats which are elaborate 


in design, fitted at the back 
and loose in front, are worn 
without reference to the fact 


that there is no skirt to match. 
They are on the order of sep 
arate and such ar 
attractive and useful, but they 
have to be counted among 
the luxuries, not the neces- 


coats, as 





sities. They are only 
suitable for full-dress oc- C 
casions, and yet, when \ 


worn with a hat to match, 
they will black 
taffeta costume, or, indeed, 


make a 


a costume of any sort with 
which the color looks well, 
appear far smarter than if 
a plainer style of coat had 


been chosen. The white 
coats on the elaborate 
order are useful both as 
theatre and as. earriagt 


of these 
with a smart hat will make 
quite a plain veiling gown 
look indeed. 


Worn over an inexpensive 


wraps, and one 


very smart Smmpus 
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ERGE GOWN 


wrists; the belt comy 


with a lime of contra 


vosed of three narrow bands 


ting velvet 





at neck and 
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CARRIAGE wrap of beige velvet corded and 


laced with beige taffeta run through eyelets 


white taffeta such a wrap will 
transform th costume _ into 
rather an claborate one. 

There are some charming mod- 
els in the silk coats. Black and 
light brown taffeta are much used, 
and very smart shirred effects are 
shown. Most of the black taf- 
feta coats are all black, but oc- 
casionally one sees a trimming of 
embroidered brown linen or some 
colored embroidery on the collar 
and cuffs, and, of edurse, écru 
and yellow laces are used for sleeve 
ruffles. One pretty model is of 
beige velvet with taffeta searf and 
embroidered linen collar and vest, 
but the design is pe rfectly suita 
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ble for copying in silk, either taffeta 
or pongee. 

An odd design for a coat for a suit 
is illustrated on the previous page. 
3oth back and front are put in full 
at the shoulders, there being a plain 
panel at the front which runs over the 
shoulder and down to the waist in a 
narrow point at the back. Four straps 
are fastened down with buttons over 
each shoulder, and then little straps 
catch the fulness of the sleeve. There 
is an odd belt made of three bands, 
the centre one of which fastens under 
the front of the jacket, the other two 
being caught with buttons. 


Smart mone fora jacket in covert or any color smooth cloth, 
velvet cuffs, collar, and covered buttons 

































ance are the evening gowns in- gown intended for summer is made, 
tended for the spring and sum-_ as a rule, of less heavy material and 
mer season, and while in the more is less elaborately trimmed. Chiffon, 
elaborate styles there is never any lace, spangles, net and tulle, and 
marked difference between the ball- taffeta silk now come into play, and 


Bey’ and light in appear- gowns of the winter and summer, the 
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YouNG GIRL’s EVENING Gown of point d’esprit or tulle, with satin girdle and rosettes and bands of any delicate 
Jace finishing the top of the ruffle and the low-cut neck and the elbow sleeves. 
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Mopet Gown of cream mousseline de soie with fitted coat of Brussels lace, on each scallop of which is a 
tiny wreath of flowers done in willow-green baby-ribbon and pink mousseline. 
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FRENCH EVENING 
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¥ 
ADVANCE DESIGN for straw-colored evening cuat 


velvet band on sleeves and bottom of coat; sleeves of the mousseline, untucked 


most charming are 
models. 


many of the 
All light colors are immensely fash- 


ionable, and while a black evening 


vy #9 
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GOWNS 
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; black 


gown is always a investment, 


is not con- 


good 
just for the moment it 
sidered nearly so smart as it was last 


year. When it is chosen it is en- 
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. livened by touches of color in trim- light mourning. White gowns are al- 
ming or velvet, so that an entire gown ways fashionable unrelieved by any 
in black is rarely seen, excepting in color; but there are such fascinating 

pinks and blues and yellows and 

mauves that, while a white gown oe 
of Cree = is always distinctive and attract- 
en ive, it seems to have lost the 
smartness and individuality that it 
possessed. There are most charm- 
ing materials for evening gowns 
this year, striped gauzes and chif- 
fons; chiffon especially seems en- 

a dowed with everlasting youth, and 

appears again as one of the new 

fabrics. There are fascinating 
crépes and crépes de Chine, while 
the plain and figured taffetas and 
the inexpensive gauzes and satins 
really come within the reach of 
every one. 
In the pattern gowns there 
is a great variety to choose 

; from, both in laces and in 

be embroidered muslins, and a 

“ most excellent investment is 


a lace gown made with two 
waists, a high and a low one. u 

The evening gown of taf- y 
feta and chiffon or lace com- 
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Af ¢ bined is on a less elaborate 
P45 at 2 ‘ 
i : order, but is not necessarily 
| 


less expensive. The waist 
and sash of figured taffeta 
. with a white lace skirt is 
a becoming and picturesque 
model, while less expensive, 
but also very attractive, 
are the flowered muslins 
made with the plain silk 
waists and_ sashes, the 
sashes not of ribbon, but 
of the silk itself so ar- 
ranged at the back as to 


== 





form the back breadths. 

Figured muslins are to 1 
be very much used this 
year for simple dinner 
gowns. There are some 


SMART MopEL fora gray tulle princesse evening gown spangled with charming _designs to be 
silver; flat capuchon, with silver tassel, continued to form revers had, especially In the silk 
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FRENCH EVENING 
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muslins, which so closely resemble the 
gauzes and chiffons that are much more 
expensive. A charming fancy of last 
year that is repeated is the lining of 
these figured materials 
with plain silk or 
satin. This seems to 
give an entirely dif- 
ferent effect; for in- 
stance, a dark blue 
gauze with pink roses 
will be smarter lined 









DInneR Gown with coat and flounce of deep rose-color satin combined with pale pink mousseline ; écru lace trimmings. 
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GOWNS 
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with pale pink than if dark blue is 
chosen or even white. Then the 
choosing of the sash or girdle gives 
another point of color which is charm- 
ingly distinctive. 
Over the plain colors 
the figured sashes will 
be found extremely ef- 
fective. Some very 
striking combinations 
of colors will appear in 
these summer gowns. 
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O matter how many frocks are 
provided for schoolgirls, in- 
variably long before the time 

that, according to the almanac, 
another season’s wardrobe is to be 
provided, it is apparently much need- 
|| ed. The effects of con- 
stant daily wear, no mat- 
ter how well the clothes 





are made, must show, so 
that immediately the holi- 
days are over the prudent 
mother starts in with the 
outfit her daughter will re- 
quire for the spring. 
Girls’ ready-made costumes 
which are surprisingly 
good ean be bought in 
all the large shops, but it 
is best to choose a rather 





simple design and a plain 
color, such as blue, brown, 
or red, rather than the 
mixed effects of 
material that 
are enlivened by 
some contrast in 
trimming. 

The pleated or 
gored skirt with 
wide flare, 
deep ‘hem,and 











} | rows of braid 
pi is a good 
Be model, while 


the medium- 
length three 
quarter coat 
or the reefer 
jacket is the 
most service- 


able. Then 
































YOUNG Gikt’s SIMPLE GOWN of woollen goods, black velvet, and a sort of 
there should corrugated black silk braid on the waist and sleeves. 


be shirt- waists of the same color 
as the costume, and, indeed, there 
should be more than one of different 
materials,—for cold days velveteen 
or corduroys, for warmer days crépe 
de Chine, pongee, or French flannel. 
A pretty taffeta silk waist 
is always attractive, but 
it cannot be recommend- 
ed for hard, general wear. 





Linen or lawn waists are 
most practical as soon as gi | 
the weather is warm . 
enough, and the school- | 
girl should be fairly well 


provided with these. 
Veiling or soft cash- f 
mere or light - weight > 
. . F< j 
cloth is an excellent in ® AA 
vestment for spring and if 
summer for the Sunday y 
frock. There are any \s 


. | 
number of pretty designs 
to choose 

| 


from, while 2 
in light gray, 


light tan, 
light blue, or 
cerise with 
trimmings of 
velvet ribbon | 
a charming 





little frock 
can be made, 
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it is rather a fad to have colored silk 
linings for them. This is an addi- 
tional expense, and the lawn skirt 
with lace-edged rufiles is quite effect- 
ive enough, while colored sashes and 
bows of different colors make such 
a change that it is not necessary to 
have at the most more than two of 








Girkt’S REEFER COAT and skirt of blue serge; dark 
blue velvet trimmings with white leather edges 


The sleeves must be large—that is, 
larger than last vear—but should not 
be made elbow length. Only for party 
frocks is this correct, and then the 
long gloves hide the arms. 
Embroidered muslin and lawn 
frocks are extremely fashionable for Guiits semek. wants a eenlies eet 
schoolgirls for dress occasions, and trimmed with deep blue and green silk braid. 
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LitTLe Girt’s white linen or veiling dress with em- 
broidered waist and turned-back cuffs. 


such expensive garments; for these 
embroidered muslins, if at all fine, 
are very expensive this year. 

Young girls do not wear their 
evening gowns cut low in the neck, 
but the “ party with 
transparent collar 
is always becoming, and now the 
fashion of having the yoke itself 
rather low marks the frock as intend- 
ed for festive occasions. 


gown” made 
yoke and without 


Accordion- 
pleated frocks are very dainty and 
look well in both thin and heavy ma- 
terials, but as chiffon and muslin 
are so effective when trimmed with 


BAZAR 





lace, it is sometimes better to keep 
the accordion-pleating for the heavier 
fabrics, and then have the chiffon or 
muslin with its trimmings of lace for 
the party frock. 

The question is always a 
vexed one, but both the corset-waist 
and corset of to-day are built on most 
hygienic principles, and are more of 
a support than an injury to the figure. 
Whether corsets are worn or not, petti- 
coats and underwear must be well cut. 


corset 





Frock of gray-blue veiling with collar of dark blue 
velvet over white silk with blue braid. 



























































PRING hats, when they are first 
exhibited, are always indescriba- 
bly fascinating, perhaps by con- 
trast with the dark colors and heavier 
materials of the winter, and also from 
the fact that they are exhibited ahead 
of time and at a season when wearing 
them would be quite impossible. The 
bright colors of the flowers and fruit, 
so true to nature, carry with them 
such predictions of spring and pleasant 
weather, that it is small wonder that 
the whole world is charmed by them. 
Colored straw hats to match the dif- 
ferent gowns are again in style. It is 
really extraor- 
dinary how well 
the straw 
matches the ma- 
terial, especially 
in the pale 
shades of such 
colors aS mauve 
and blue. The 
one-color ide: 
is seen again ir: 
this matching of 
the hat and the 


gown, and yet 
there are many 
smart hats that 


have in the trim- 
ming a touch of 
color in direct 
contrast to the 
costume and to 
the hat itself. 
Fine straws 
an d 
straws 


coarse 
are both 
in style, and it is 


doubtful as to 
which is the 
more popular. 


The fine straws 
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LITTLE LAMPION HAT of soft white felt ; 
of light-colored violets; dark violet ribbons. 






for the moment are the smartest for 
the dress hats, but the rough straws 
and fancy weaves have a distinct in- 
dividuality of their own that is effect- 
ive and popular. Flowers and fruit 
both are used for trimmings, and a 
hat covered with different kinds of 
fruit not seem so_ strangely 
grotesque as it did a year ago when 
the fashion first was introduced. How- 
ever, to the conservative, apples, pears, 
grapes, and small oranges all together 
form a mélange that seems decidedly 
incongruous on a hat. Cherries are al- 
ways effective on red hats, and red 
hats are fash- 
ionable just now, 
while cur- 
rants and goose- 
berries are not 
so conspicuously 
suggestive of 
food as are the 
larger fruits. 
Ostrich feath- 
ers as trimming 
seem destined 
never to go out 
of style, and in 
truth the most 
effective hats so 
far to be 
are on the pic- 
ture order, 
trimmed with os- 
trich tips and 
with the brim 
curved sharply 
up at the side. 
Hats made en- 
tirely of lace or 
malines are ex- 
tremely smart «t 
the moment, ana 
while for’ the 


does 


seen 


large flat bunch 
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BLACK TULLE HAT with velvet edge, tulle drapery, and bird of paradise in soft yellow and brown shades 


time being they will be worn more for theatre 
and dress hats for spring and summer, they 
are most appropriate with taffeta and muslin 
frocks. The Charlotte Corday style of hat, 
that been 


has so popular this winter, has 


taken a new lease of life in spring fashions, 
and will be greatly in demand to wear with 
summer gowns. It will be made in em- 
broidery, lace, and malines in all colors, but 
in white with the ribbons of a different color 
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New Hat of white straw with narrow brim in front, and white roses and foliage and dark green velvet ribbon 


or with clusters of small flowers it will be the 
most useful of any style of headgear, and will 
be worn by women of all ages. 

Most hats are now made with crowns, as is 
always the case when the picture-hat is popu- 


lar. The crowns of the larger hats are small 
but high. On small hats they are larger and 
round. There are few flat hats—in fact, flat 
hats are out of style. Most of the hats are, in 
truth, smaller than last year, and there are 
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Yevcowisu LeGHorn HAT with a wreath 
of yellow daffodils and a black aigrette 


more good shapes to choose 
from in the small size than has 
been the case for some time. 
There are charmingly attract- 
ive turbans and _ toques, a 
modified version of the Eng- 
lish walking hat, and a sort of 
idealized sailor with a small 
brim that is trimmed with 
flowers. There is a curious 
@ contrast in some of the hats 
¥) between the rather severe, al- 
<> most masculine shape, and the 
4 essentially feminine style of 
4 trimming with soft bows and 
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ing and unusual, and conse- 
quently fashionable. 

Stiff aigrettes and pompons 
give a becoming height to 
many of the hats, and the 
cluster of ostrich tips with a 
pompon or an aigrette in the 
centre has come into fashion 
again. Quite an attractive 
model is a moderate - sized 
Gainsborough shape trimmed 
with folds of tulle around the 
crown and a cluster of tips at 
the left side. There is an at- 


tempt made to introduce the 
bonnet strings of tulle, and on 
such a hat as this very often 





ga YounG Grrv’s nat of black crin; big black aigrette ; wreath 
ty flowers, but all this is charm- of yellow roses on the brim and against the hair. 
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surely destined to grow in 
popular favor. 
There are more odd shapes 


h 
a 
to be seen this year than usual y 
























even, but unless these are 
startlingly becoming it is wise 
to hold to the less fantastic 
designs, In hats more than in 
any other article of wearing 
apparel, this question of what 
is becoming should be consid- 
ered. The big hats look top- 
heavy if made of heavy ma- 
terials, but the young girl 
whose face looks best in a set- 
ting of Gainsborough hat may 
look summery and dainty by 
choosing a thin transparent 
braid instead of heavy straw. 














a2 

. 

Smart EnctisH HAT in two shades of : 
copper color; mushroom-color scarf 

ny, 

or? 

the ends of tulle are brought er 


forward and tied at the left 
side, just as is done on the 
more picturesque style of 
poke bonnet. General ap- 
proval, however, has _ not 
sanctioned this fashion, the 
trouble being that in the ma- 
jority of cases the strings are 
not becoming. One of the pret- 
L tiest styles is the little bonnet 
which is a cross between a bon- 
, net and a hat. With its stiff 
C 

{ 








> bows and aigrette it seems more 
> like a smart head-dress than 


af. anything else. It is most be- PicTuRESQUE MODEL of fine white and black straw with 
gn coming to older women, and is black satin rosettes and long plume. 
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F all the attractive gowns of 
the year, it may be question- 
ed if the most attractive are 


> 
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> 3ack of the green cloth gown; vest, etc., of tan 
+4 


kid; green velvet gold rimmed buttons. 


not those designed every spring for 
reception and calling wear. The 
reception gown of the winter is 
certainly extremely handsome and 
effective, but it must necessarily be 
rather heavy and ornate, and al- 
though lately it has been the fash- 
ion to wear lighter materials and 
colors than was formerly cus- 
tomary, the cloth and velvet gowns 
have been in the majority. For the 

Venv SMART MuDS). sTumET Gown of dark green spring the fabric chosen is cloth of 
cloth trimmed with black silk braid. lightest weight and color or silk. 
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ADVANCE DkSIGN for skirt and blouse of Alencon lace over pink; tucked and strapped coat of pink taffeta 


Pe, with cuffs, vest, and revers of heavy lace; black satin bow at the front. ») 
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{ Changeable taffetas in exquisite color- 

ings are made up on quite involved 
lines, while black taffeta 
i been more in demand. 


has never 


SPRING STREET suit of blue serge with velvet col- 
lar and buttons; grey suéde vest 
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GRAY COVERT-CLOTH sutT, white silk or leather 
collar and belt; green velvet edges 








First and foremost are the 
gowns made with the tight-fitting 
draped waist that at the back has 
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long wide tails reaching to the 
hem of the skirt. These tails are 
either trimmed with colored em- 
broidery or finished with a deep 
hem, while in front the very point- 
ed waist has rows of rhinestones 
or fancy buttons and a vest of 
white lace. 

The are elaborate, but 
there is not the effect of too many 
rows of shirring or puffing, too 
many flounces or ruffles, as was so 
often the case last year, and while 
all skirts are wide and flaring, the 
law as to their fitting closely over 
the hips is more rigidly adhered to 
than ever. The cloth costumes are 
charming, but elaborately trimmed 
with any amount of braiding and 
appliqué or insertion of lace in the 
The embroidered and 

taffetas in light 
colors are made on much the same 
lines as the cloth, and a most at- 
the one that 
demands a cloth coat and a hat to 
match in exactly the shade of the 
taffeta gown. In ivory white this 
style is at its best; it is never 
satisfactory in dark colors. In 
black it is very smart worn 
with the yoke and collar trans- 
parent. 

White pongee and white taffeta 
are made up this year for recep- 


gowns 


same color. 


lace - inserted 


tractive fashion is 


tion and calling gowns, and while 
the general order seems to be for 
the elaborate, there are one or 
two models quite on the severe 
order that find favor. Made with 
some sort of fancy blouse jacket 
(complete in itself and yet to be 
worn over a lace waist if desired) 
the skirt with bands of braid or 
rows of lace entre-deuzx, the gown 
is dainty and attractive. 
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AND HOME GOWNS 
















































































SMART MODEL in changeable blue and mauve cloth 
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ADVANCE DkesIGN for a garden-party gown of pale green mousseline de soie trimmed with the same shade 
of moiré ribbon put on in flat bands and in the draped girdle ; white lace vest and collar. 















































of dress as 
this spring make the 

dress problem even harder than 
ever for the woman who delights in 


accessories 


O many 


there are 


being well-gowned. Therefore much 
thought and time, not to mention 


money, must be expended if one would 
have one’s wardrobe up-to-date in the 
many details of the moment. 

The collar—in fact, neckwear of all 
kinds—is a formidable consideration 
to begin with. There is quite a fad 
for the plain linen collar again. The 
is a high turn-over shape 
with jewelled links and 
made with buttonholes large enough 
to slip through them tulle or ribbon 
which is tied in a bow just above the 
links. Another plain high linen collar 
has these narrow straps in front fasten- 
ed to the collar with tiny pearl but- 
and through these straps is 


smartest 
fastened 


tons, 







































pulled a silk necktie which is left 
without being tied, but which has all 
the effect of a wide bow-knot, as in 
front the bands make it look narrow, 
and then the ends flare out wide. 

Lace stock-collars with ends to 
match, or with lace bows, are worn on 
all kinds of waists, whether they 
match the skirts or are quite separate. 
The yoke and collar in one, a chemi- 
sette, in fact, of lace or lingerie and 
lace, or embroidery, is very attractive 
and is intended to wear with all sorts 
of summer gowns. Again the fashion 
prevails of the transparent collar and 
voke. Then there are cuffs to match, 
for those who do not care for elbow 
sleeves, and a most charming and be- 
coming effect is given to the plainest 
of waists by this dainty finish. 

Everything to match is the 
rule this spring, and veils, belts, 














Tue plain and dotted veils which are 






to be worn this spring in Paris and New York 
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A SIMPLE SET OF FRENCH- 
EMBROIDERED LINGERIE 
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Chemise with pointed revers. : ; << 
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A dainty nightgown with yoke and ruffles embroidered in dots uniform with others. 
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Tue new Paris designs for collars, parasols, belts, and other little things for women’s wear. 
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and girdles are all-important again, 
and consequently belt buckles and 
fancy buttons must be added to the 
expense column, The rule of wear- 
ing what is becoming is shown as 
much in the belts as in anything. 
Wide at the back and narrow in front, 


or vice versa—either is correct. 
Rhinestone and 
jewelled buckles 


of all kinds are in 
great demand; they 
are either large or 
small in size, as is 
best suited to the 
width of the belt. 
Veils to match 
the color of the hat 
are greatly in favor, 
and both the plain 
and dotted 
are fashionable. The 
chenille dots 
together, black on 
the white veils, are 
thought very smart, 


meshes 


close 


and, as a rule, are 
becoming, but 
equally fashionable 
are the large dots 
of velvet or chenille 


wide apart on the 

plain mesh of the 

same color. The 

white and _ black 

lace veils were not 

so fashionable this 

winter as it was 

Te =~ predicted th ey 
— see would be, but again 
“TARTS. this spring they 
will be seen with 

Four CHARACTERISTIC FRENCH COIFFURES, showing the low-drawn waved pom- the smartest of 


padour and the flower and aigrette for evening wear. 


shoes, and stockings are included in 
this order. If they do not match they 
should be in sharp contrast. Belts 


hats, and by the 
time summer is here 
they will be altogether too popular to 
suit the fastidious. It is evident that 
the fad of wearing a shorter veil is 
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( tingly pretty. They give 
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taking hold of the community, and 
there are not lacking wise prophecies 

that this summer will see a return to 
the veil coming only to the end of the 
nose. 









Ornaments for the hair are worn 
with all evening dress, and while there 
are charming wreaths and 
sprays of flowers which 
give somewhat a flat ap- 
pearance, the high feath- 
er, butterfly, or spray of 

-\, flowers is more and more 
‘ 2¢ fashionable all the time. 
x 3 The hair is still worn in 
» pompadour, but the pom- 
~*~ padour is pushed more 
forward over the face, 
bp) while the rest of the hair 
8 is either in a small knot 
on top of the head or in a z= 
f \\ soft graceful coil low in : 
‘ wJ the neck. 
Pi The shoes or slippers 
-&-+4 and stockings to match 
Yo every gown are an at- 


» - tractive, albeit a decided- 
3 ‘ - 
oy ly expensive, fashion. 

» Light tan shoes are worn 
Yb with the mixed cheviot 
2s.) gowns as well as with 
A =S - : 

\ the plain browns, while 


RES “spats” or gaiters the 
} 4 eolor of the gown or in 
{ 4 light gray or tan color 
are very smart. Slippers 
and stockings to match 
each house or evening 
gown are extravagant but 
desirable; the slippers are 
of kid or satin, the stock- 
ings of silk and fascina- 


SOME SMART COIFFURES, including one for a middle-aged woman, and 


a finish that is mest at- some of the new combs and hair ornaments. 


tractive. 

Separate belts shown by the bon. Large strikingly handsome 
smartest houses are still largely in the slides are mounted on flowered rib- 
wide soft effects of kid or heavy rib- bons, a clasp showing at the front. 
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UCH more attention is paid 
every year to fashions in 
dress for older women, and, 

in truth, the old lady of to-day pre- 
sents a most charming picture in her 
well-cut, well-fitting, and becoming 
gowns, not all made on the one pat- 



















Gown of heliotrope veiling for an elderly lady; rosettes, tucked bands, and 
flat collar of a darker shade of silk ; lace scarf and frills 
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tern, but with reference to each in- 
dividual wearer. 

Only in rare instances, however, is 
it possible or desirable to choose such 
styles as will define the angularities 
or avoirdupois that years have be- 
stowed, and consequently the tight- 
fitting fashions are best avoided. 

The long skirt is always the best, 
but in these days, when there is no 
age limit, there are one or two most 
becoming models to be found in 
walking that have 
short skirts and long coats, and 
are quite suitable even for old 
ladies. The long loose-fitting 
coat in light-weight cloth, silk, 
brocade, or lace, shaped in just 
a little at the sides, with wide 
sleeves, turned-over collar, and 
medium-sized lapels, is always 
a becoming one; and next best 
is the with half-fitted 
back and loose fronts. 

Black for the gown 
and, in fact, for most 
accessories, is the fa- 


costumes 


one 


vorite color, but again 
let it be remembered 
that gray, purple, and 
white are all possible 
and most becoming. 

It is only of late 
years that Northern 
women have learned, 
what the Southerners 
have always known, 
that white gowns are 
most becoming to old 
ladies, and for summer 
the most charming of 
soft veiling, light- 
weight cloth, and mus- 
lin gowns are made. 
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year, in spite of its disagreeable 
tendency to grow shiny so soon. } 

There are this year several new 1 
styles of circular capes intended for 


old ladies. Made in silk or lace, and ¥ 


long enough to reach nearly to the ( 
» \ 
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ELperLY LADY’s wrap of black lace over black 
fy mousseline; capuchon of the mousseline with a lace 
! frill continued to form a jabot 


A handsome black silk gown is es- 
sential to the comfort of an older 


| \ 
2 woman, and the ribbed silks and Ng 


% ' 
° e,e - . oS = =. 

) the heavier qualities of silk of all a ~\e { 

kinds should be chosen always. ants t] 

ELDERLY LADY’S STREET suIT of smooth-finished \\\ 


Peau de soie is a fashionable ma gray material, with white vest and cuffs with braiding or 
7 . i me 
\ terial for old ladies wear, year after passementerie in gray like the cloth. 
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fi knees, these wraps are 
N most effective and are 
\ useful garments, for 
% they possess consid- 
, erable warmth and not 
too much weight. In 
% cloth they are longer, 
f fit well around the 
A shoulders, and then 

o hang rather full. 
¥ The question of be- 
j coming headgear is a 
: serious one for old 
a 4 ladies, and it often 
N seems as though the 
e milliners took a ma- 
licious delight in de- 
signing the most ec- 
# centric and unbecom- 
f ing shapes. In truth, 
the present styles are, 
56 as a rule, most unbe- 
\ coming. White hair. 
when it is not prema- 


Y turely white, is rare- 
( ly thick, especially 
<3 about the face, and 


) most bonnets seem to 
/ have been designed 
a 


, only for women gifted 
is with an _ abnormal 
growth of hair. Then 

0 4 the bonnets are too 
} small in the crown, 

Pp and rarely fit the head, 
a and are too short at 


the sides. In order to 
have a becoming bon- 


+o 


Pf 

“YY net, the shape must be 
y large enough to fit the 
f head, and at the sides 


~% 


long enough to come 
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ing is worn), with lace 
or chiffon. There should 
be some height given by 
the trimming, soft bows, 
flowers, or ostrich tips 
across the front, and the 
bonnet strings must be 
of medium width and 
fastened to the shape 
so they come well 
back from the ears. 
For wear in 
the country a 
hat with round 
low crown and 
medium width 
of brim, and 
ribbon or 
black flowers 
around the 
crown, is per- 
missible when 
in one’s own 
garden, but an 
old lady should 
always wear a 
bonnet instead 
of a hat when 
she appears in 7% 
public. 
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h to the back of the ears. 

x Then the brim must 
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be finished in some : 

soft effect, with uncut 

velvet Cif light mourn- ELDERLY Lapy’s Gown of heliotrope silk, corded; ruche of darker ribbon. y 
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makes plans for the purchase of a new 


stock of these dead garments. / 
The fashion, in fact, is no longer 
a fashion. It is a habit, a necessity, 1p 


and unless an entire revolution is ef- 
fected in feminine attire, it must 





Simpce Bouse of Shafitung silk with hands of dull- 


i colored cross-stitch embroidery set underneath, and big \, 
fancy buttons in Oriental colors y 
| HE s aist has I ¥ 

FE separate waist has apparently } 
many more than the nine lives = ‘ 
credited to the feline race, for ap a A 
4s year after year, season after season, ARIS x 
goes forth the solemn edict that the ' : y 
> ° ° 3LOUSE suitable for crépe de Chine or any sofe ma- 
fashion is absolutely dead, and the sen- 


terial, trimmed with lace, on the edge of which is a 
sible woman at once gives orders and _ stitched band of the material for a finish. 
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now be reckoned with almost as much 
as the wearing of a hat and coat. 
This season there are many new styles 
in separate waists, and from the shirt- 
waist to the lingerie blouse there is a 
wide range of price. The favorite 
shirt-waist is rather severe—white, 
made in heavy or thin linen, in mad- 
ras, in fancy lawn, or in batiste. The 
style chosen is the same as last year, 
with fulness enough in front not to 
define the figure too sharply, but 
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MorninG coat of gold- A 

en tan cashmere or cloth 

edged with a plissée frill of ( 
a shade lighter taffeta and 

tiny gold buttons. LN 


with the fulness 
gathered into the y 
belt so that there “4 
is no_ blousing. f 
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3ishop sleeves in 4 
medium size and 
plain linen col- 
lars and starched \ 
cuffs are the rule. 4 
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Houst Gown of gray-blue cloth piped with sapphire velvet, which is used also for the revers, cuffs, and little J 
y 


bows; the trimming may be guipure, embroidery, or printed velvet in soft shades of blue. 
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LitTie noy’s Russian siouse suit of white and 
blue linen with embroidery. 


HAT much-maligned being, the 

modern fashionable mother, is 

as much exercised over the 
clothes for her children as she is over 
her own, and she is counted as most 
unwomanly who does not have her 
little tots suitably and fashionably at- 
tired. 

Common sense is very evident in 
the fashions of to-day. It is still 
deemed requisite, when possible, to 
have the finest of materials and the 
daintiest of hand-work, but as both 
are costly, and not possible for the ma- 
jority, less expensive fabrics and sim- 


pler work are in order. The general 
style of baby clothes is on the same 
order as usual,—the yoke, with tiny 
plain skirts finished with wide hem 
and clusters of tucks. There may be 
insertions of lace and embroidery, but 
that is a matter of taste and expense. 
The full bishop sleeve is gathered into 
a band at the wrist, the band made of 
several tucks, with a narrow ruffle of 
lace or embroidery. The length of the 
skirt is far more practical than it was, 
and after the first six weeks there is 
a decided shortening of the dress. 





Stmpie Russtan BLouse suit of linen or duck with 
striped band for morning wear. 
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garments now exhibited in the Paris shops 


Some of the dainty new babies’ 
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A, * all Be 
a>; I 9 
as, Fe fe 
TA HERE is a path that leads through secret places, with many windings %~ 
| rs, and delays, out of the garden of infancy, through the bright fields and YF 

ae shadowy groves of girlhood, to the heights of a pure and fine and lova- Y 
NU) ble and generous womanhood. It is not Time alone, with his blind onward “Ss 
“x march from year to year, who makes this upward path. All round the world \ 

_(2\\ the daughters of men are driven before him; they may not linger in garden s 

72, or field or grove; the compulsion of life’s journey is upon them. But not (WX 
at for all does the inevitable pilgrimage follow a rising course. For some it takes yee 
\/2. a downward turn, swiftly swerving or bending slowly toward regions of ever- 4 > 
> 1 increasing sadness and ugliness and constraint. For some it moves upon a rs ; 

4 level, dull and monotonous through all its outward changes, and growing Y-«\/ 

¢ \J more weary as the light of hope and beauty and joy fade along the lengthen- LAI} 

Y ~ ing road. For some, by a happy destiny, the journey advances from a bright 
Vr promise to a better fulfilment, from a morning joy to a noonday splendor, 

7 WY from the places that are sweet and pleasant in their lowliness and tender 4 
ty . bloom to the higher ranges of thought and feeling, with an ever clearer, wider oN 
“outlook upon life, an ever purer spiritual air to breathe, and an ever deepen- ‘\¥_, 
Powe ing hope to make the heart peaceful and strong. UY 2 
4T\ 5 But is this difference among the pilgrims of Time made by destiny only? { us 
e243 Or does wisdom also play a part in the finding and following of the way to iar 
yA } womanhood? Surely something more than the increment of years, something wily 
VN more than the unconscious ripening of nature, enters into a progress so rea- IG 
\/ sonable, so beautiful, so triumphant. A real girl is something better than a ///“ 


yy “» big baby. A true woman is something finer and nobler than an old girl. / 
LW 4 There must be an inward discovery and choosing of the best things to live “ 
47 — for, a wise election of the powers and capacities to be cherished and nurtured 
WY by use, a steady and willing surrender to the finer desires and aspirations, 
i #4 and, above all, an upward look to the highest standard that is visible,—yes, 


SS } - aan ter ; 
. “\, and beyond that, to an ideal invisible save to the eyes of the heart. 
LY ‘L: . . . 
Lah AS) Childhood and maidenhood have always an attractive beauty of their 
v4 own. Go where you will, in strange and half-barbaric lands, you find the 
, touch of grace and freedom that charms you in 
> “ Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
AV Little frosty Eskimo, 
en! Little Turk or Japanee.” 
“UY 
~ \e 


>“, But with maturity you look for something more: and how many are the 
° = countries in which you find something less,—a womanhood from which the 
’ charm of wild youth has vanished without a compensation. These are the 
rey countries in which a false social order, an imperfect and partial religious rule, 
4 >< a low national aspiration, a split sense of humanity, has blocked or bewil- 
V;—) dered the upward path for half the race. 
' To discover that path and keep it clear and open, so that the feet of the 
NY young maids may walk in it with joy, is one of the vital problems of civil- 
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ization. It is not woman’s problem only, but man’s also: and in some 
ways it presses upon him more closely than upon her. For as the arrange- 
ment of the world’s work and the making of the world’s laws still lie, for the 
most part. in his hands, so it rests with him to remove the hindrances and ob- 
stacles, false standards of propriety, and ill conditions of life, that woman 
may have liberty and incentive to rise to her full development. Never yet 
was a fine womanhood unfolded in a country where the dream and the desire 
of her fulfilment were not cherished in the heart of man. 

This is why man’s destiny has always followed the woman: because she is 
the incarnation of his own dream of the’ desirable. As he wishes his mate to 
be, so is he in his soul, and so will his life be fashioned. Where woman sinks, 
as in Egypt and China, man stagnates. She is more than the ornament of 
society: she is the light that leads it,—a will-o’-the-wisp flickering above 
waste places of sensuality and bogs of despair, or a clear star shining stead- 
fast in the heaven of honor and love. 





Whether we like to have it so or not, we cannot escape from this ordinance 
of nature. It is the method of the divine government, thus far at least, in 
the history of the world. To man is given the voice of authority, to woman 
the silent power. She is the mould and form of plastic life; the mother and 
nurse of children; the guardian of domestic honor and the mistress of social 
joy; the ultimate rewarder,—or rather, herself the prize and crown of man’s 
earthly conflicts and toils. 

Woman is not lesser man: she is the other half of humanity. There is no 
question of rank or position: there is question only of essential difference 
and vital relation. It is not the dividing line that we should seek to find 
for her, but the line of juncture and union, so that the two segments may make 
one perfect sphere. What belongs to her in her distinctive quality and mis- 
sion? What completes and dowers her rightly and nobly and joyfully to fulfil 
her part, and so to round out the circle of power and glory in mankind? 
This is what we must apprehend and imagine; if not with logical exactness, 
at least with sufficient reason to make us feel sure of it; if not with the abso- 
lute clearness of a definition, at least with the luminous beauty of an ideal; in 
order that we may discern and guard the way to womanhood. 

I know how hard it is to write of such a subject within brief limits. There 
must be differences of character and attainment among women even as there 
are among men. Heaven forbid the advent of a machine-made womanhood, 
correct, accomplished, invariable, and obstinate as a mule! One charm of 
the eternal feminine is specific variation within the type and the delightful 
possibility of endless surprise. Women have not all the same thing to do, the 
same conditions to work in; and as their particular tasks and their surround- 
ings differ, and must grow, I think, to differ more and more with the in- 
creasing complication and subdivision of the industrial order, so they must 
be fairly and wisely equipped and trained for the duties which are opened to 
them. It would be impossible for me, even if I knew enough, (which I do 
not,) to touch upon these side lines of the subject. Speaking broadly and gen- 
erally. as I must, it will be necessary to rely upon the common sense and good 
feeling of those who follow me, to make those exceptions and modifications and 
allowances which are always understood in the intercourse of intelligent people. 
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SE ? But within these limits it is possible, if I mistake not, to consider the un- ‘2 TS 
Awd) folding of true womanhood in its essential character, and to ask in what Bis i 
ani way it may best be attained. Let us do this now. Let us see whether we can wey, 
¢/ i} find the things which confer on woman, in her full development, her special YAY) 
\A f part and power in human life, and so learn to trace at least the trend and I 
x. direction of the path which leads her to the heights. Wt, Pat 
Ni And first, let us remember the things which she must have in common with 7 . 
é\C man,—the great things which she must share with him if she is to stand at 
‘(A\\ his side. These are three: a healthful body, a thoughtful mind, a good heart. wr 
(7) And for these there is no recipe but the free and wise and joyous exercise of hk 
Y rat ”,) body and mind and heart. : {ae 
Owe I would have a girl brought up to use her limbs and muscles in cheerful fied \ 
#4. pastime and vigorous work, quickening her pulse with effort, sending the warm » ) 
( “x blood in wholesome currents to her firm finger tips and in fresh color to / iN 
Ly her glowing cheeks. All that the long, deep breathing of the open air, and v 
e the refreshing embrace of pure water, and the hearty enjoyment of sweet 
YA~ and simple food, and the putting forth of strength in lively sports (best out- 
“" tf,  of-doors), and the facing of storm and sunshine, and the carrying of her own 4) 
17 pack, and the mastering of some special skill and craft in bodily exercise,— gy 
Ye all that this can do for her to enhance her beauty, and develop her natural r)\\ 4 
wee + grace of movement, and confirm her vital vigor, shall be hers. She is not to ln 
\YP\_{ be educated for the doll-house, but for life; and she will need a sound body } i 
sd to enjoy it and to meet its demands. Every cruel and silly contraption of ot ‘ 
DANS dress that binds and cripples her shall be flung aside; every fashionable con- “yf 
, vention that lays a false restraint upon her love of play or her desire to work WW 
\ shall be disregarded. Ad 
7 \ ° ff 
rail aA Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest nature’s rule! 
We | wl} 
42F. The girl shall be free to grow strong and fair, according to her womanly per- 
=) 7) fection: clear-eyed, deep-lunged, firm-limbed, light-footed, steady-handed, tran- 
CAMs ( quil-nerved, 
oa CP ON Healthy as a shepherd boy, 

ae And treading among flowers of joy, 

4) Which at no season fade. 

/;) 
TE Of her mental training I shall say but little now, for in the main course 
d ns and outline it need not, indeed it should not, differ much from the education 


Ng * of a boy. The day when Théodore D’Aubigné, poet and historian, thought it 
\» wise to warn his daughters that the study of literature was reserved for prin- 


PN ‘ ‘ » . 
A cesses and not suitable nor convenient for young women of the middle rank, 
Vi has long since passed by. That a girl’s mind should be developed and dis- 
UN ciplined, first in the faculties of observation and comparison, then in the 
4 


plies the rules learned to the problems which are not in books, and uses the 
materials of knowledge to build up and adorn the inner life, is now admitted 
? by all who have outgrown the Turkish conception of womanhood. Nor is 


“Ah powers of reflection and reasoning, and then in that finer wisdom which ap- 
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must be an element of hardness, something on which the mind may try its 
strength, and by overcoming the difficulty, grow stronger. Study which is 
made like play is the poorest kind of play. 

| see no reason why a girl should be excused or excluded from the studies 
which experience has proved to be good for a boy,—arithmetic, grammar, lan- 
guages, history, natural science, logic, philosophy, and literature. I would 
have her go to school with boys, at least until her tenth year; and after that, 
if, for good reasons, she goes to a separate school and college, I still would have 
the substance and material of her study much the same as his, the main dif- 
ference being one of method and purpose, conforming to the use to which her 
learning is likely to be put. She should have men to teach her as well as 
women, because neither in work nor in conversation will she spend her life 
only with her own sex. She should read the common books of the race, the 
great books written for human beings, not a special library prepared for her. 
Ilow far she should go in the pursuit of learning is not to be defined by any 
abstract theory. It depends, as it does with a boy, simply upon the natural 
capacity of her mind, and the amount of money which is at hand to spend 
upon her education without waste, and the adjustment of her personal culture 
to the practical demands of her life. Within these limits the time and care 
that are given to her mental development are wisely bestowed. For surely, if 
she learns to perceive accurately, to speak and write graciously, and to read 
with intelligence and imaginative insight, she will be a richer and nobler 
companien, friend, wife, mother, and guide. But let her not go beyond the 
mark of her own power to assimilate and use her knowledge, nor suffer herself 
to be overfed with studies into the semblance of a learned prig. It is a thou- 
sand pities to waste a woman for the sake of making a female pedant. 

The good heart, I suppose, many people would call a gift of nature. That 
women are born better than men, and that virtue springs up in their garden 
like a hardy perennial, is a proposition so common that I will not enter upon 
the consideration of it. But that the good heart needs training and develop- 
ment just as much as the good mind, that moral insight and moral stamina 
do not come by chance, that the deeper and nobler virtues must be chosen and 
loved in the seeret place of the soul and unfolded to maturity in the bracing 
air of action and conflict, not without resistance to temptation, and often with 
pain and self-sacrifice,—these, I think, are truths which should not be obscured 
in a soft and pleasing adulation of womanhood. I would not have a girl grow 
up in the relaxing atmosphere of compliment, vapid and insincere; nor in 
the dull glare of idle and luxurious pleasure; nor in the overheated house of 
luxury and fashion; where every fibre of inward resolution is unstrung, and 
the eyes of moral discrimination are dazzled and blinded, and life becomes a 
trivial game with sweet and pretty things for prizes. Nor would I skut her 
up in a garden enclosed where no temptation can come near her, and even 
the sound of life’s battle is faint and unreal, like music in a dream. 

She shall face the good and the evil, and know the difference between them, 
and what they mean. She shall know that virtue is higher than a convention- 
ality, and vice lower than an impropriety. She shall learn, with her brothers, 
that “ courage and sincerity are the pillars of their being.” She shall look into 
the inexorable retributions of the moral law with holy and benignant fear. 
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She shall have sight of the crowned glory of steadfast goodness, that the 
vision may uplift and enlarge her heart. To the brave and pure and loyal 
she shall behold due reverence paid, though they appear in lowly garb and 
humble station. She shall not hear servile talk of wealth as though it could 
cover baseness and greediness and folly, nor frothy gossip of celebrity as 
though it changed the nature of mean and lustful deeds. She shall learn, in 
pleasure, to distinguish between a clean fountain and a poisoned well; and 
in work, to discriminate between eye-service and honest effort; and in charity, 
to prefer quiet usefulness to self-gratification. -She shall hold a balance 
upon the qualities that are called virtuous, and perceive that the greatest are 
not always those which are most seen and praised of men. She shall think 
of herself not vainly, but reverently and discreetly, coveting the best gifts, 
and satisfied with nothing ignoble. She shall not be a Dresden china image 
of an innocent shepherdess, cast in a mould, set on a shelf, and safe until 
some one topples her down. She shall be like Una in The Fairy Queen, like the 
lady in Comus, strong enough and brave enough to walk through perils and 
enchantments. And so whatever beauty of form and excellence of wit it may 
please God to bestow upon her will be the allies of goodness, and her influence 
will be such as Petrarch felt in a lady named Laura, five hundred years ago: 


Gentle severity, repulses mild, 
Full of chaste love and pity sorrowing; 
Graceful rebukes, that had the power to bring 
sack to itself a heart by dreams beguiled; 
A tender voice, whose accents undefiled 
Held sweet restraints, all duty honoring; 
The flower of virtue; purity’s clear spring, 
To cleanse away base thoughts and passions wild; 
Divinest eyes to make a lover’s bliss, 
Whether to bridle in the wayward mind 
Lest its wild wanderings should the pathway miss, 
Or else its griefs to soothe, its wounds to bind; 
This sweet completeness of thy life it is 
Which saved my soul: no other peace I find. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 



































NCE upon a time there was a princess 
whose heart would not break. This 
might be considered a desirable sort 

of heart to have, but it did not suit the prin- 
cess at all, and she was very unhappy about 
it. That is, as unhappy as any one so blond 
and lovely to look at, and so fortunately 
situated, could be. She had the dearest little 
kingdom in the world to reign over—all white 
buckwheat-fields and yellow oats and blue 
mountains and green meadows, and _ filled 
with subjects who adored her. She really was 
queen of the country, as her parents had died 
when she was a little fluffy blond baby, but 
she was so rosy and dear that her people could 
never make up their minds to call her by the 
grown-up title, so she was always “The 
Princess” to them. Her ministers of state 
and all the rest were nice, white-haired old 
men who had known her from her childhood 
up, and they were only too glad to do all the 
work of governing, and expected her to do 
nothing but smile and ride about the streets, 
bowing and looking like an angel of the latest 
Paris fashion, or whatever was the height of 
the mode in those days. She succeeded ad- 
mirably in this, and her people thought she 
was too pretty for words. 


Now add to all these blessings an un- 
breakable heart, and you might think that the 
princess had every reason to be content. Not 
at all! The last possession was the cause of 
great uneasiness to her, for she began to fear 
—oh, horrors!—that she would never fall in 
love! She had been brought up by a lot of 
plump, romantic, middle-aged ladies-in-wait- 
ing, who had amused her by reading endless 
love-stories to her, and by telling her of all 
the famous lovers who have ever been—Fran- 
cesea da Rimini, Cleopatra, Heloise, Isolde, 
and all the rest—till the princess imagined 
that there must be nothing in the world so 
delightful as a broken heart. 

So when the first prince came to court her 
she was all ready to have her heart deliciously 
smashed into a thousand bits. He was a 
beautiful prince to look at, with curly black 
hair, shiny black eyes, and a black mustache 
that turned up. He bowed and he bowed, 
and he smiled (and he had the whitest 
teeth!), and he played on the lute, or what- 
ever it was princes played on in those days, 
and finally he asked the princess to marry 
him. When he did, she remembered what all 
the heroines in the romances did, and she 
pressed her hand against her kirtle (or smock, 
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Her Ministers were nice, 


or whatever it was princesses wore for shirt- 
waists), to feel her heart going pit-a-pat, pit- 
a-pat with blissful agitation. But to her as- 
tonishment she felt the calm, regular, thump, 
thump, thump that had always lived under 
her kerchief. So she decided that good looks 
could not break her heart, and she sent the 
prince away. 

That was the beginning, but what followed 
was just like it. All kinds of princes came 
to court her, big and little, thin and fat, old 
and young. She welcomed all of them with 
but they all went the 
The poor princess began to be 
alarmed, and, hearing of the renown in the 


an expectant smile, 


Same way, 
heart-breaking business of a far-away prince, 
she decided in despair to go to his kingdom 
and see if he could not break her heart. You 
must not think for a moment that she let any 
away. Not in the 
Taking only the mildest of the old 
ladies-in-waiting as companion, and a faith- 
ful squire who had been her attendant always, 
to buy the railroad tickets, or what corre- 
sponded to them in those days, she set out to 
take the mineral baths in the town where the 
prince lived; for, if you notice, there are al- 
ways mineral baths indispensable to ladies’ 
The 
lady-in-waiting was so devoted to the royal 
family that she was purple all over, her dress 
and her arms, her bonnet and her fat face. 
The squire was a square-faced man of no 
color in particular, but he, too, was devoted 
to the royal family. 

Arrived at the baths, the princess’s lovely 


one know why she went 
least! 


health in the towns where princes live. 
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white-haired old Men. 


blondness soon drew the prince, who was so 
celebrated as a heart-breaker, to try his arts 
on her. At first the princess thought her hour 
had come, for he was one of the masterful 
sort who go marching along with such an 
air that you feel that no gates can be closed 
to them. He swept the princess up in a whirl 
of force and having his own 
way, and she thought, “ How true it is that 
women must be carried by storm!” 
day he 


insistence on 


But one 
was gazing at her in his most com- 
pelling manner, just fairly radiating sparks 
of will-power and strength, so that you could 
see them fly, when the princess with a some- 
what trembling hand was pinning to her 
kirtle, or whatever it was, a rose that he had 
given her. In doing this she suddenly felt 
against her hand the thump, thump, thump, 
calm and regular, that had always lived under 
her kerchief, and she discovered that all her 
agitation was in her head and not in her 
heart. At that she looked coolly at the prince, 
still unsuspectingly doing his most master- 
ful, and she said: “Oh, go away! You tire 
me!” and he was so surprised that he climbed 
hastily down from his pedestal and went 
away. 

Then the princess called the lady-in-wait- 
ing and said she was going home, and the 
lady-in-waiting said she was very glad, be- 
eause she couldn’t bear the kind of coffee 
they made at the hotel, or wherever it was 
they were stopping. After that the princess 
told the squire to get the tickets for the trip 
home and pay the bills. Unlike the lady-in- 
waiting, he said nothing at all, and you never 
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could tell from his looks what he felt, except 
that it wasn’t very different from what it had 
been before. 

And that was the beginning of the second 
part of the search of the princess to have her 
heart broken, but what followed was exactly 
like it. Every time she heard of an absolute- 
ly irresistible prince, with whom the girls in 
his kingdom fell in love from just looking at 
him, she would drag the poor old lady-in-wait- 
ing away from her good coffee, summon the 
square-faced squire, and go to take the baths. 
The ministers of state and all the rest did 
not object to these excursions as much as you 
might think, for they all knew the squire 
would take care of the princess and not let 
anything in the least unpleasant happen to 
her, All the kingdom had the greatest con- 
fidence in the squire, and probably if he had 
not been so busy always looking after the 
princess, he would have been prime minister 
or something, looking after the kingdom. 

And so the princess saw all kinds of suitors, 
the gentle and persuasive, the firm and calm, 
the hot-heads, the sages, the soldiers, the poets, 
and even the magicians, for in those days the 
country fairly swarmed with princes, and 
there were al] varieties. But none of them 
could stir the heart of the princess, much less 
break it, and she grew more and more un- 
easy and afraid that a wicked fairy had given 
her an unbreakable heart. The more she 
could not fall in love, the more she wanted 
to, for, after all, princesses are just like other 
girls, and everybody knows they are all alike. 
Her people cheered with greater enthusiasm 
every time she passed, for crops were good 
and taxes low, and she grew prettier every 


day (all potent causes for vehement loyalty to 
the royal family). 

Her minister of state gave her more and 
more pocket-money, and her kingdom grew 
lovelier all the time, but the princess was dis- 
contented. “ For one thing,” she said to her- 
self, “it’s not a kingdom at all, but a prin- 
cessdom, and who ever heard of such a thing 
as that?” And so, hearing of one last prince 
whom she had not seen, and he was said to 
be a perfect wonder when it came to love- 
making, she called the lady-in-waiting, who 
grew more and more purple, and the squire, 
who grew more and more silent, and an- 
nounced another expedition to the baths. The 
lady-in-waiting sulked, but went away to pack 
her trunks, or whatever they had in those 
days; but the silent squire suddenly spoke. 

“Your Highness, you will be needing to 
get some one else to go with you. I intend 
leaving your service,” and he spoke in a very 
firm tone indeed, and looked squarely in the 
princess’s eyes. She was so startled that she 
could hardly get her breath, for she had al- 
ways thought of the squire as a part of her— 
if she had ever thought of him at all. She 
looked at him in silence, and as she noted his 
grave, strong face and serious mouth, she 
thought of all the years of service he had 
given her, of how his devotion had never 
faltered, of how his intuition of her wants 
had never failed, of how he had arranged her 
life for her so perfectly, of how hard it would 
be to live without him, and she felt very queer 
indeed. 

“Why in the world do you wish to leave 
me?” she asked, and was much relieved to 
find that she could control her voice so that 
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Princes, and y 


it sounded as usual. The squire looked at her 
a long time before he said: 

“T cannot endure the sight of yet another 
prince making love to I have stayed 
with you because I cannot think of life with- 
out you, but I am at once too weak and too 
strong to go on forever this way. I am only 
human, and to see continually other men try- 
ing to win the woman I— No! That I can 
support no longer.” 


you. 





Old Lady 


Drag the Poor 


away 


mum are a Man.” 


from her Coffee. 





The princess gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. She noticed that in his thick 
brown hair there were some gray streaks, 
and felt a sudden pang of remorse at the 


thought that she probably the 
of them. Also they looked very dear and 
sweet to her as she thought that,—so 
tradictory is the heart of woman. 

“Sir!” she said, with 
all of her best princess 
manner she could assume, 
“do you mean to say 
that you—” and then 
she stopped, a little afraid 
to go on. 

The squire looked at 
her unafraid. “ Your 
Highness, I do,” he said. 

Now as the princess 
saw the expression of his 
eyes, remembered 
that ever since she was a 
child they had been like 
that when he looked at 
her, but this was the first 
time she had noticed it. 
It suddenly came over 
her with a sharp poign- 
ancy that he was going 
away to serve another 
probably, and 


was cause 


con- 


she 


princess, 





























THE 


that he might perhaps come to look at her 
with that expression. At this thought some- 


thing violent happened, and she exclaimed 
without thinking: “Oh, how can you leave 
me? Oh! Oh! Cruel! You will break my 


heart if you go away!” 


Yes, that she said, “ You 
will break my heart if you go away!” 


is really what 


After she had said it she turned very pale, 
and so did the squire, and there was a long 
silence when you could have heard the clock 
tick, if they had clocks in those days. Then 
the squire said in a low tone, 

“Do you know what you have just said?” 

The princess, in alarm, pressed her hand 
upon her kirtle, or whatever it was, and sat 
down very suddenly as she felt the most agi- 
tated little tattoo drumming away there, pit- 
a-pal, pit-a-pat, like a drummer boy gone dis- 
tracted. 
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“ Oh!” she said, faintly, and then, although 
she was still very pale, she smiled at the squire. 
“Yes!” she said, in a little fluttery voice 
that kept time with the rapid throbbing inside 
her kerchief—“ Yes, I do know.” 

The squire made a quick step forward. “ It’s 
not possible that you—that after all the 
princes—” 

The princess stopped him. “ They were only 
princes,” she said, and she used the past tense. 
“ They were only princes and you are a man.” 

“(Oarissima!” he 





exclaimed, dropping to 
one knee (almost as if he were a prince, after 
all). “Do you mean to say that you really—” 

The princess was smiling very sweetly. 
As she spoke she even laughed a little happy, 
happy laugh. “ Yes,” she said, “I really be- 
lieve I do!” 

And so, after all, the princess never suc- 
ceeded in having her heart broken. 
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By Margaret Horton Potter 


UNDER my heart nestle closer and 













tighter. 








Out in the darkness the world 





rushes on. 


The bonds of the World shall grow slighter 







and slighter 






While we hold communion here: I and my 


son. 






Tenderest love brought thy body to being. 






That will I foster in fullest control. 





But the Father Omnipotent, all-wise, all-seeing, 






Breathed on that body and gave it a soul. 





Flesh of my flesh, thou’rt the child of Ambition. 





In my Dream-chariot Pride holds the rein. 






Thou, by my loving, relentless tuition, 





Shalt fashion in stone all my Castles of Spain. 
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Yet, in my heart, hold I fear of that morrow 


To whose irresistible coming I yield. 


Alas! must my loneliness, labor and sorrow 
Find thee, ere the Reason for pain be re- 


vealed ? 





Child of the World, thy new Kingdom’s 
before thee! 

Long is the pathway that millions have trod. 

Wilt thou reproach that in travail I bore thee, 

And gave thee to men when I took thee 
from God? 
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Y own alma mater, Smith College, I 
consider the best of the women’s col- 


leges thus far evolved, and I have 
no quarrel with its raison d’étre (assumed by 
most of its competitors, but from the first ex- 
pressly insisted upon by President Seelye)— 
so to educate the student’s mind that she shall 
thereby be better fitted to do her work in the 
world, “ whatever that work may be.” This is 
to put a “liberal” education for men and 
women on the same plane. 

There is, however, in our present society, 
this difference between a 
woman’s, that a 
“ profession ’ 
home life. 
probably foreseen, her course can earlier be 
shaped thereto. 

For this profession she should, by all mod- 
ern standards of trained work, have a “ tech.” 
or a professional school. 


man’s lot and a 
normally has one 
for—that of 
As her future is, therefore, more 


woman 


special to plan 


My plea can, then, 
If she ean afford 


seven years after the “college preparatory” 


be put into one sentence. 


stage, she may have the four years’ academic 
work followed by the three years’ professional 
training; if she can take only one of these 
courses, let her at least have the choice of a 
professional training of equal breadth and 
dignity with the classical course relinquished. 

Can she now, anywhere in this country, 
find such a school? I think, only by piece- 
meal: here a nurse’s training, there a “ nor- 
mal” kindergarten course, ten lessons in sew- 
ing or in cooking; no underlying coordination 
of these departments, no training toward a 
wider outlook and perspective, by accompanied 
“ culture ” studies. 

If I were a multimillionaire I would found 
a college for women, demanding for entrance 
a sound “elementary ” education, and then 
devoting three (perhaps four) years to some 
such departments as these: 


I.—THE HUMAN BODY. 
(a) Chemistry and Physiology: How to 
build up the child’s bones, muscles, nerves, 
blood; what to watch for in growth and 
how, prophylactically, to control each 


phase; how to care for adult health; how to 

prepare for motherhood. Special and pro- 

longed laboratory study of foods and cook- 
ing. 

(A woman thus trained would not be neces- 
sarily either trained nurse or physician to her 
household, but would know when to eall in 
these experts and how to cooperate with them 
intelligently. ) 

(b) Dancing: 
All possible attention throughout the course 
to a thorough physical development and 
mastery. 

—~THE 
(a) Physics; Architecture: Care of various 


Gymnastics, Fencing, and 


HOUSE; GROUNDS; DRESS. 


materials, such as woollens, cottons, metals, 
china, and glass; laying of fires; control 
of the various fuels; study of electricity. 
How a house is put together; scientific care 
of heating and drainage pipes; best meth- 
ods of repairs. 
(b) Art of Design, applied to home decora- 
tion and to dress. Historical study, to give 
a notion of canons; practical work to teach 
control of light and shade and of 
filling, also the values of textures. 
(c) (Horticulture, 
Agriculture): Problems of shade, soils, cli- 
mate. 
(d) Needlework, practical and ornamental. 
11l.—MONEY. 
Political Economy: Study of 
markets, normal substitutes for 
products temporarily above normal prices; 
money equivalents; daily bookkeeping. 
1V.—SERVANTS. 
Psychology - Applied Christianity > How to 
maintain right relations between employers 
(and their children) and employed; division 
of labor; business system 
applied to household work. 
V.—SOCIFTY. 
Visits. Good talk. Newspapers and books 
in the home. Clubs. Church. The art, in 
general, of relating the family to the com- 
munity. 
All these are mere hints. The divisions 
could doubtless be more accurately arranged, 


space- 


Landscape Gardening 


Sociolog wy: 
prices, 


and accounts 




















THE SUREST SYMPTOM 


enlarged, modified at every point. 
additions 
study of 


Humorous 
the 
might be 


might be suggested, such as 
logic, that a woman 
equipped for intelligent discussion. 

What proportion of the whole curriculum 
should be (by students not “ A.B.” 
when entering) to belles-lettres could best be 
settled after experiment. 


devoted 


One primary ideal 
of the college would be to maintain the stu 
dent’s health by alternation of (1) physical 
exercises and outdoor games; (2) laboratory 
work; (3) book work (even this last outdoors 
when possible). 

The literary work should be broad enough 
to “form” the for thought. 
A mind trained too exelusively (as in the 
classical college) toward abstract thinking be- 


mind abstract 


comes used to considering but one thing at a 
time to the exclusion of environment, and is 
thus unfitted 
servation. 


for concrete administrative ob- 
On the other hand, a mind trained 
too exclusively toward concrete or “ prac- 
tical” thought loses its balance and its confi- 
dence when it tries to grapple with abstract 
generalizations. 

In my opinion, each student should also be 
required to select from the start some simple 


“craft,” to master its elements—for leisure 
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hours or years, or as a possible “ money- 
winner” in a tight place. 


Now you have your graduate woman ap- 
proximately ready for the usual day that falls 
to a woman’s life and for the probable emer- 
gencies thereof. She will be poised and really 
happy, because she will know what we are 
only beginning to understand, that the dig 
nity of work depends not only on its spirit, 
but on its efficiency; she can really “sweep a 
room as by (od’s laws,” for these laws she has 
studied. She is prepared for “doing things 
herself” on a small seale, or for effectively 
She has found 
resources enough in @wconomy (if you know 


controlling them on a larger. 


the derivation of the word) for every physical, 
mental, and spiritual gift, without insisting 
that it shall be “ housekeeping.” 
She will make home an inspiration to hus- 
band, brother, sister, father, 


political 


mother, child, 
or chum. 

And these things she will be equipped for 
without the post-graduate years of readjust- 
ment which (except within certain pro- 
fessions) life demands of the classically train- 
ed woman. The New Woman will be a Happy 


Woman. 





THE 


BY BEATRICE 


WHEN 


SUREST 


SYMPTOM 


HANSCOM 


Belinda, fairest maid, 


Strolled with me the woodland glade, 


With a lover’s fondest art 


Plead I 


for her hand and heart. 


With a look both sweet and shy 


Blushingly she made reply: 


Said, as ever maiden saith, 


’ 





She should love me “until death.’ 


“But if, sometime I began, 


“Vou should see some cleverer man—”’ 
With her laugh the shy look fled: 


“ Are there other men?” she said. 
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CHAPTER XI 

T was about a week later when 
Anderson, going into the drug- 
store one evening, found young 
Eastman in the line in front 
of the soda-fountain. A girl 
in white was with him, and 
Anderson thought at first glance that she 
was Charlotte Carroll, as a matter of course 








he had so accustomed himself to think 
of the two together. Then he looked again 
and saw that the girl was much larger 


and fair-haired, and recognized her as Bessy 
Van Dorn, William Van Dorn’s daughter. 
The girl’s semi-German parentage showed in 
her complexion and high-bosomed, matronly 
figure, although she was so young. She had 
a large but charming face, full of the sweetest 
placidity; her eyes, as blue as the sky, looked 
out upon the world with amiable assent to all 
its conditions. It required no acuteness to 
predict this as an ideal spouse for a man of a 
and irritable temperament. She 

high stool, and sipped her ice- 
cream soda with simple absorption in the 
pleasant sensation. It was a very warm night, 
but she paid no attention to that. She was 
without a hat, and the beads of perspiration 
stood all over her pink forehead, and her thin 
white muslin clung to her plump neck and 
There was something almost indecent 
about the girl’s enjoyment of her soda. Hard- 
ly a man in the shop but was watching her. 
Anderson gazed at her also, but with covert 
disgust and a resentment which was absurd. 
He scowled at the young fellow with her. He 
felt like a father whose daughter has been 
, Vol. XXXVIII, 


nervous 
Sat on a 


arms. 
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flouted by the man of her choice. He went out 
abruptly without waiting to make his pur- 
chase. His wrath against young Eastman, 
his unreasoning and ridiculous wrath, swelled 
high as he dwelt upon the outrage of his de- 
sertion of a girl like his little Charlotte, that 
creature of fire and dew, for this full-blown 
rose of a woman—the outrage to her and to 
himself. When he got home, his mother in- 
quired anxiously what the matter was. 

“ Nothing, dear,” he replied, brusquely. 

“You look as if something worried you,” 
said she. She had been taking a little evening 
toddle on her tiny slippered feet out in the 
old-fashioned flower-garden beside the house, 
and she had a little bunch of sweet herbs, 
which she dearly loved, in her hand. She 
fastened a sprig of thyme in his coat as she 
stood talking to him, and the insistent odor 
seemed as real as a presence when he breathed. 
“Nothing has gone wrong with your busi- 
ness, has there?” she inquired, lovingly. 

“ No, mother,” he replied, and moved away 
from her gently, with the fragrance of the 
thyme strong in his consciousness. 

His mother put her sweet nosegay in water. 
Then she went to bed, and Anderson sat on 
the stoop. 

He was still sitting there an hour later when 
he heard a quick tread and a trill of whistle 
as meaningless as that of a robin, and young 
Eastman himself came alongside. He stopped 
before the gate. 

“ Hullo!” he said, suddenly. 

“Hullo!” responded Anderson. 

“ Got a match?” said Eastman. 

“ Sure.” 


Eastman sprang up the steps, until he 
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came in reach of Anderson’s proffered hand- 
ful of matches. “ Hotter ’n blazes,” he re- 
marked, as he scratched a match on his 
trousers leg. 

“Hottest night of the season so far, I 
think,” responded Anderson. 

“ Saw you in the drug-store just now,” East- 
man remarked. 

“ Yes: 


e 


you were with—” 

Van Dorn, yes. Pretty girl?” 
Eastman spoke with the insufferable air of 
patronizing criticism of extreme masculine 
youth toward the opposite sex, 

“Very,” replied Anderson, dryly. 

The young fellow gave a furious puff at his 


cigar. The smoke came full 
“ P 


Bessy 


in Anderson’s 
assed here the other evening with 
two other young ladies while you were sitting 
here,” young Eastman remarked, in a curious 
It was full of pain, but it had a reck- 
less, devil-may-care defiance in it also. 

“Well, I suppose you’ve heard the news. 
It’s all over town.” 

“You mean—” 

“ She’s engaged.” 

Anderson felt bewildered. 

“Yes, she’s engaged,” the young fellow re- 
peated, with a sobbing sigh, which he ended 
in a laugh. 


face, 


tone. 


Anderson was too puzzled to say anything. 

“Suppose you’ve heard about the man?’ 
said Eastman, in a nonchalant voice. He in- 
haled the smoke from his cigar with an air 
of abstract enjoyment. 

Anderson unassumedly 
“Why, I thought it was—” 

“Who?” asked the young fellow, eagerly. 

Anderson hesitated. 

“Who did you think it was?’ Eastman per- 
sisted. He had a pitiful wistfulness in his 
face upturned to the older man. It became 
quite evident that he had a desire to hear him- 
self named as the accepted suitor. 

“Why, I thought that you were the man!” 
Anderson answered. 


stared at him. 


“ Everybody thought so, I guess,” the young 
fellow said, with an absurd and childlike 
pride in the semblance in the midst of his 
grief over the reality. “But—” He hesi- 
tated, and Anderson waited, looking above 
at the play of lightning in the sky and 
smoking. “She’s gone and got engaged to 
a man old enough to be her father. Lord! 
I guess he’s older than her father —old 
enough to be her grandfather!” cried the 
young fellow, with a burst of grief and rage 
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and shame. “ Yes, sir, old enough to be her 
grandfather,” he repeated. His voice shook 

Anderson removed his cigar long enough to 
ask a question, then replaced it. ‘“ Who is 
the man?” he inquired, in a slow, odd voice. 

“Oh, he is an old army officer, a major. 
Major Arms, I believe his name is. He’s 
somebody they’ve known a long time. He 
lives in Kentucky, I believe in the same place 
where the Carrolls used to live and where she 
went to school. Oh, it’s a good match. 
They’re just tickled to death over it. Her 
sister feels rather bad, I guess, but, Lord! 
she’d do the same thing herself, if she got 
the chance. They’re all alike.” The boy said 
the last with a cynical bitterness beyond his 
years. Anderson said nothing. He was ac- 
commodating his the change of 
situation. Presently young Eastman spoke 
again. “ Well,” he said, in a tone of wretched 
conceit, “ girls are as thick as flowers, after all, 
and a lot alike. 
isn’t she ?” 

“T don’t think she’s much like the other” 
said Anderson, shortly. 

“ She’s full as pretty.” 

Anderson made no reply. 


ideas to 


3essy Van Dorn is a beauty, 


“T don’t believe Bessy would: go and marry 
a man old enough to be her grandfather,” said 
the boy, with a burst of piteous challenge. 
Then suddenly he tossed his cigar into the 
street and flung up his hands to his head 
with a despairing gesture. “Oh, my God!” 
he groaned. 

“Be a 
voice. 


man,” Anderson said, in a kind 

“T am a man, ain’t I? What do you sup- 
pose I care about it? I don’t want to marry 
and settle down yet, anyway. I like to fool 
with the girls, but as for anything else— I 
am a—man. If you think I am broken up 
over this, if anybody thinks I am— Lord—” 
The young fellow rose and squared his shoul- 
ders. He looked down at Anderson. “ There’s 
one thing I want to say,” he added. “I don’t 
want you to think—I don’t want to give the 
impression that she—that she has been flirt- 
ing, or anything like that. She hasn’t. Of 
course she might have been a little franker, 
I will admit that, for I have been there a 
good deal, but I don’t suppose she thought it 
was anything serious; and it wasn’t. She was 
right. But she did not flirt. Oh no, she hasn’t 
treated me badly or anything, and of course I 
don’t care a d about her getting married, 
only I'll be hanged if I like, on general prin- 
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ciples, to see a pretty young girl throwing her- 
self away on a man old enough to be her 
father. It’s wrong—it’s indecent, you know.” 
Again the boy’s voice seemed bursting with 
wrath and grief and shame. “ Well, I must 
be going,” he said. “ Mother ‘ll wonder where 
Iam. It was too deuced hot to go to bed, so 
I’ve been strolling around. Good night, Mr. 
Anderson.” 

“ Good night,” said Anderson, and was con- 
scious of pity and amusement as the boy went 
away and his footsteps died out of hearing. 
As for himself, he was in much the same case 
as before, only the time had evidently arrived 
for him to dismiss his dreams and the lady of 
them. He did not think so hardly of her 
for being willing to marry the older man as 
the disappointed young man did. He con- 
sidered himself as comparatively old, and he 
had a feeling of sympathy for the other old 
fellow who doubtless loved her. He was pre- 
pared to think that she had done a wiser thing 
than to engage herself to young Eastman, es- 
pecially if the man was rich enough to take 
care of her. The position would be good, too. 
He thought generously of that consideration, 
although it touched him in his tenderest spot 
of vanity. “ She will do well to marry an ex- 
army officer,” he thought. “ She will have the 
entrée to any society.” Presently he arose 
and went up-stairs to bed and read his politi- 
cal economy until dawn. 


CHAPTER XII 

- THINK we shall have thunder-showers 

to-day,” Mrs. Anderson remarked as she 

poured the coffee at the breakfast-table. 
Even this old gentlewoman, carefully attired 
in her dainty white lawn wrapper, had that 
slightly dissipated, bewildered, and rancorous 
air that extreme heat is apt to impart to the 
finest-grained of us. Her fair old face had 
a glossy flush, her white hair, which usually 
puffed with a soft wave over her temples, was 
stringy. She allowed her wrapper to remain 
open at the neck, exposing her old throat, and 
dispensed with her usual swathing of lace. 
She confessed that she had not been able to 
sleep at all; still she kept her trust in Provi- 
dence. “I am sure there will be showers,” 
she said, with her sweet optimism. 

“You are showing a lovely Christian spirit, 
mother,” Anderson returned, smiling at her 
with fond amusement, “but don’t be hypo- 
critical.” 

“ My son, what do you mean?” 


“ Mother dear, you don’t really like this 
weather.” 

“T did not say that I liked it. I said I liked 
the weather after a shower, and I do think 
there will be a thunder-shower to-day. You 
look pale this morning, dear, and you don’t 
talk quite like yourself, Didn’t you sleep last 
night 2?” 

“Yes, mother, after I 

“You ought not to 
Randolph—” 

“ Well, mother ?” 

“1 do wish you would take an umbrella 
when you go to the office to-day. It is so very 
warm.” Mrs. Anderson spoke very timidly. 
She had never given up inducing her son to 
carry an umbrella on a hot day. Every sea- 
son the matter came up. 

That noon she was quite contented, for he 
did actually carry his umbrella. The sky in 
the northwest was threatening, although the 
sun still shone fiercely in the south. 

But it was not until four o’clock that 
the northwest sky grew distinctly ominous 
and the rumble of the thunder was audible. 
The rain held off for a fierce prelude, then it 
came in solid eataracts. Then it was that 
Charlotte Carroll rushed into the store. She 
was dripping, beaten like a flower, by the force 
of the liquid flail of the storm. She had pull- 
ed off the rose-wreathed hat which was dear to 
her heart, and she had it under her dress skirt, 
which she held up over her lace-trimmed petti- 
coat modestly, with as little revelation as 
might be. Her dark head glistened with the 
rain, 

Anderson stepped forward quickly. “ Pray 
come into the office, Miss Carroll,” he said. 

But she remained standing in front of the 
door, having removed her hat furtively from 
its shelter. “No, thank you,” said she. “I 
would rather stay here. I like to watch it.” 

Anderson fetched a chair from his office, 
but she thanked him and said that she pre- 
ferred standing. 

“T thought I had time to get to Madame 
Griggs’s on the other side of the street,” said 
she, “ but all at once it came down.” 

Anderson felt her ungraciousness, but she 
herself did not seem to realize it at all. Pres- 
ently she gave a little sidewise smile at him, 
and comprehended in the smile the old clerk 
and the boy who hovered near. 

“Tt is a fine shower,” said she, with a kind 
of confidential glee. As she spoke she looked 
out at the snarl of rain shot with lances of 


stopped reading.” 


read so late, dear. 
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electric fire, and there was a curious elation, 
almost like intoxication, in her expression. 
She was in a fine spiritual excitement. 

“Yes,” said Anderson. “ We needed rain.” 

Just then the world seemed swimming in 
blue light and there was a terrific crash. An- 
derson, who never thought of any personal 
fear in a tempest, looked rather apprehensive- 
ly at the girl. He recalled his mother’s fear 
of draughts. 

“ Perhaps you had better move back a little; 
that was quite near,” he said. Somehow the 
little fears and precautions which he scorn- 
ed for himself seemed to apply quite reason- 
ably to this little tender, pretty creature with 
the lightning playing around her and the 
thunder breaking over her defenceless head. 

Charlotte laughed. “ Oh, I am not afraid,” 
said she. Then she added, quite innocently, 
with more of personal appeal than she had 
ever used toward him, “ Are you?” 

“ No,” said Anderson. 

“T like it,” said she, staring out at the 
swaying, brandishing maples, and the street 
which ran like a river, with now and then a 
boiling pool. 

“T am afraid you are wet,” said Anderson. 

“Yes,” said she, “but that is nothing. My 
dress won’t hurt. It is just white lawn, you 
know. All that would be hurt is my hat, and 
that is hardly damp. I took it off.” She 
held it up carefully on one hand, and gazed 
solicitously at it. “It is my best hat,” said 
she, simply. “ No, I don’t think it is hurt at 
all.” She looked sharply toward the counter. 
“ The counter is clean, isn’t it?” said she. “TI 
might lay my hat there. I don’t want to put 
it on until my hair gets dry.” 

The old clerk smiled covertly, the boy 
grinned at her in a fascinated way. Anderson 
regarded her with worshipful amazement. 
This little artless revelation of the innermost 
vanity of a woman’s heart touched him. It 
was to him inconceivable that she should so 
care for the welfare of that flower-bedecked 
oval of straw, and yet he thought it adorable 
of her to care. He touched it gingerly as if 
it were alive, and placed it upside down on a 
clean sheet of paper. 

“The other way up, please,’ 
Anderson changed it in alarm. 

“T hope I have not injured it,” he said. 

She was laughing openly at him. “ No,” 
she replied, “ but you put it right on the roses. 
Men don’t know how to handle girls’ hats, 
do they ?” 
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’ said she, and 


“ No: I fear they don’t,” replied Anderson. 

He remained leaning against the counter 
near the door; the old clerk lounged against 
the next one, on the end of which Sam Riggs 
was perched. Charlotte remained standing 
in the doorway, leaning slightly against the 
post, and they all watched the storm, which 
was fast reaching its height. The flashes of 
lightning were more frequent, the crashes of 
thunder followed fast, sound overlapping 
sight. The rain became a flood. The girl 
watched. with the intense self-forgetful de- 
light of a child, the plash of the great blobs 
of rain on the macadamized road outside. 
They came to look to her exactly like little 
figures chasing one another in an uninter- 
mittent race to annihilation. She smiled, 
watching them. Anderson, looking from the 
rain to her, saw the smile, and thought with 
a little pang that she was probably thinking 
of her own happiness when she smiled to her- 
self like that. He kept his eyes fixed upon 
her for a moment, her glistening dark head, 
her smooth cheek, her smiling mouth, her 
shoulders faintly pink through her thin white 
gown, which, being wet, clung to them. Char- 
lotte’s shoulders were thin, but the hollowing 
curve from the throat to the arm was ravish- 
ing. Anderson’s face hardened a little. He 
looked away again at the rain. 

All at once Charlotte glanced up from the 
dancing flight of the raindrops on the road, 
and laughed. “ Why,” she cried, “there is 
Ina! There is my sister!” 

Anderson looked, and in a_ second-story 
window opposite was a girl’s head in a violet- 
trimmed hat. She was smiling and nodding. 
Charlotte waved her hand to her. 

“T’ll be over as soon as it holds up a little,” 
she cried out. “ Did you get wet?” 

The girl in the window shook her head 
gayly. 

“She didn’t,” Charlotte said, with an ab- 
surd but charming confidence to Anderson; 
“but, anyway, she didn’t have on her very 
best hat.” 

“T am very glad,” Anderson replied, po- 
litely. He read a sign fastened beneath the 
window which framed the girl’s head— 
“Madame Estelle Griggs, Modiste.” He re- 
flected that she was the Banbridge dressmaker, 
and that Charlotte was probably having her 
trousseau made there. 

Charlotte was gazing eagerly across at her 
sister. “It does not rain nearly so hard now,” 
said she. “I think I might venture.” She 
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looked 
counter. 

“Tf I might leave my hat here,” said she, 
“until I come back—” 

“ Certainly,” replied Anderson. 

“Then I think I can go now. No, thank 
you. I won’t take the umbrella. I am about 
as wet as I can be now, and besides I like the 
feel of the rain on my shoulders.” 

With a careful but wary gathering up of 
her white skirts, with chary disclosures of lace 
and embroidery and little skipping shoes, she 
was gone in a snowy whirl through the mist 
across the street. 

Presently the sun shone into the office, and 
a new light seemed to come from the rain- 
drenched branches outside the window. An- 
derson continued to write, feeling all the time 
unhappiness heavy in his heart. 

It was about half an hour later, and he was 
thinking about going home, when Sam Riggs 
came to the office door and informed him 
that Mrs. Griggs wanted to see him. 

“ Ask her to come in here,” Anderson said, 
and directly the dressmaker appeared. She 
was a tiny, thin, nervous creature with rest- 
less veinous little hands, and a long thin neck 
upon which her small frizzed head vibrated 
constantly like the head of a bird. 

Anderson greeted her and offered her a 
chair. She seated herself with a conscious 
elegance, and disposed gracefully around her 
thin knees her blue muslin flounces. There 
was a slight coquetry in her manner, although 
she was evidently anxious about something. 
She looked around and spoke in a low 
voice. 

“T want to ask you something,” she said, in 
a whisper. 

“ Certainly,” said Anderson. 

“You used to be a lawyer, and I don’t sup- 
pose you have forgotten all your law, if you 
are in the grocery business now.” There was 
about the woman the very naiveté of common- 
placeness and offence. 

Anderson smiled. 
Griggs,” he replied. 

“ Well ”—-she lowered her voice still more— 
“T wanted to ask you— I’ve got a big job 
of work for—that Carroll girl that’s going to 
be married, and I’ve heard something that 
made me kind of uneasy. What I want to 
know is, do you s’pose I’m likely to get my 
pay?” 

“T know nothing whatever about the 
family’s financial standing,” Anderson re- 


irresolutely at her hat on the 


“T trust not, Mrs. 
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plied, after a slight pause. He spoke con- 
strainedly, and did not look at his questioner. 

“Can’t you find out?” 

“ That belongs to the business which I have 
given up.” 

“ Well, I s’pose it does,” admitted Madame 
Griggs, with a sigh. “I wouldn’t have 
bothered you if I hadn’t been at my wits’ 
end.” 

“T am willing to do anything in my 
power—” began Anderson, with a softened 
glance at the absurdly pathetic little figure, 
“but—” 

“Then you think I had better not trust 
them ?”’ 

“No; I said—” 

“You think I had better send her word I’ve 
changed my mind and can’t do her work ?” 

Anderson winced. “ No; I did not say so,” 
he replied, vehemently. “I merely said that 
you must settle—” 

“Then you think I had better keep on 
with it?” 

“Tf you think best,” said Anderson, em- 
phatically. “ Really, Mrs. Griggs, I cannot 
settle this matter for you. I suppose you 
often trust people in your business, You 
must decide yourself.” 

The dressmaker arose. 
all right,” said she. “ She’s a lovely girl, and 
so are they all. Her mother seems sort of 
childish, but she’s real sweet-spoken. I guess 
it’s all right, but I’d heard some things, and 
I thought I would ask you what you thought. 
I thought it wouldn’t do any harm. Now I 
feel a good deal easier about it. Good after- 
noon. What a tempest we’ve had!” 

“Yes,” said Anderson. “Good afternoon.” 

Looking after her, he felt both bewilder- 
ment and compunction. He thought for a 
moment of going after her and saying some- 
thing further; then he heard a flutter and a 
quick sweet voice, and he knew that Charlotte 
had come for her hat. He heard her say: 
“Where? Oh, I see; all covered up so nicely. 
Thank you. I did not come before because 
the trees were dripping. Thank you.” Then 
there was a silence. 

Anderson got his hat and went out through 
the store. The old clerk was fussing over 
some packages on the counter. 

“That young lady came for her hat,” he 
remarked. 

“Did she?” 

“Yes. She’s a pretty-spoken girl. Her sis- 
ter’s goin’ to git married before long, I hear.” 


“Well, I guess it’s 
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Anderson stopped and stared at him. “ No; 
this is the one.” 

“No; her sister. I had it straight.” 

Anderson went out. Everything was won- 
derful outside. A thousand rainbows seemed 
to hang on the drenched trees. New blossoms 
looked out like new eyes of rapture; every 
leaf had a high-light of joy. Anderson walk- 
ed home with a quick step like a boy. He 
was smiling, and fast to his breast, like a 
beloved child, he clasped his dream again. 


CHAPTER XIII 
HAVE always wondered why girls cared 
so much about their wedding clothes,” 
Ina told her sister after two weeks, when 
the preparations were well under way, “ but 
now I know.” 

“Why?” asked Charlotte. The two were 
coming home from the dressmaker’s, where 
Ina had been trying on gowns for an hour. It 
was late in the afternoon and nearly time for 
Captain Carroll’s train. 

“Why?” repeated Charlotte, when Ina did 
not answer at once. 

“In order to keep from thinking so much 
about the marriage itself,” said Ina, tersely. 
She did not look at her sister, but kept her 
eyes fixed on the road ahead of her. 

Charlotte, however, almost stopped. “ Ina,” 
said she, in a distressed tone—“ Ina dear, you 
don’t feel like that ?”’ 

“ Why not?” inquired Ina, defiantly. 

“Oh, Ina, you ought not to get married if 
you feel like that!” 

“Why not? All girls feel like that when 
they are going to be married. They must.” 

“ Oh, Ina, I know they don’t!” 

“ How do you know? You were never going 
to get married!” 

That argument was too much for Charlotte. 
but she continued to gaze at her sister with 
a shocked and doubtful air as they walked 
along the shady sidewalk homeward. “I am 
sure it isn’t right for a girl to feel so, any- 
how,” she said, persistently. 

“ Yes, it is, too,” Ina said, laughing easily. 
“Charlotte honey, I really think my things 
are going to do very well. I really think so. 
That tan canvas is a beauty, and so is the red 
foulard. She is really a very good dressmaker.” 

“T think so too, dear,” Charlotte agreed. 
“T like the wedding-gown, too.” 

“ Yes, so do I; it is very pretty, though that 
does not so much matter.” 


“ Why, Ina Carroll!” 


“ 
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Ina laughed mischievously. “ Now I have 
shocked you, dear. Of course it matters in 
one way, but I shall never wear it again after 
the ceremony; and you know I don’t care 
much about the Banbridge people, and they 
will be the only ones to see me in it, and only 
that once.” 

“ But, Ina, he—your—Major Arms.” 

Ina laughed again. “Oh, well, he thinks 
me perfectly beautiful anyway,” said she, in 
the tone of one to whom love was as dross 
because of the superabundance of it. 

“Tna,” said Charlotte, with a solemn and 
timidly reflective air, “I don’t believe you 
think half as much of him as you would if he 
didn’t think so much of you.” 

“Yes, I do think just as much,” said Ina, 
“but things always seem worth rather more 
when they are in a showease and marked 
more than one can ever pay.” Then she 
started, and exclaimed, “ Good gracious! there 
he is now!” She flushed all over her face and 
neck; then she turned pale and cast a half- 
wild look around her as if she wanted to run 
somewhere. 

Indeed, at that moment the Carroll car- 
riage drew up beside them, and on the back 
seat sat Captain Carroll and a very handsome 
man apparently about his own age, although 
at first glance he looked older because of 
snow-white hair and mustache. He was as 
tall as Carroll, and thinner, and less punctili- 
ously attired, although he wore his somewhat 
slouching clothes with a certain careless as- 
surance of being the master of them, which 
Carroll, with all his elegance, did not excel. 

“Here we are!” called Carroll. He was 
smiling, although he had a slightly worried 
look. The other man’s black eyes were fixed 
with a sort of tender hunger on Ina, who hung 
back a little as she and Charlotte approached 
the carriage. It was actually Charlotte who 
shook hands first with Major Arms, although 
she tried to give her sister precedence. 

Ina blushed a good deal, and smiled rather 
tremulously when her turn came and her 
little hand was enveloped in the man’s eager 
one. 

“ 1T—didn’t know. 
mered. 

“No, you didn’t, did ye, honey?” said the 
Major, in the broadest of Southern drawls. 
“No, ye didn’t. The old fellow thought he’d 
surprise ye, honey.” The man’s face and voice 
were as frankly expressive of delighted love 
as a boy’s. “ Arthur,” said he, “ over with ye 


I didn’t—” she stam- 
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“why,” SHE CRIED, “THERE IS INA! THERE IS MY SISTER! 
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have my sweet- 
want my arms 
minute can I 


to the front seat and let me 
heart in here with me. _ I 
around her. Not another 
wait. Over with ye, boy!” 

Carroll threw open the carriage door and 
sprang out. “Jump in, Ina,” he said, and 
placed a hand under his daughter’s arm. She 
gave a smiling and not altogether unhappy, 
but still piteous, look at him, and hung back 
slightly. “Jump in, dear,” he said, again; 
and Ina was in the earriage and there was a 
sweep of a long gray-clad arm around her 
and the sound of kisses. 

“ Now, Charlotte,” said Carroll, “ get in the 
front seat. I will walk the rest of the way.” 

“No, papa,” Charlotte replied. “I will 
walk with you. I would rather.” So the car- 
riage rolled on, and Charlotte and Carroll 
followed on foot. 

“Tid you expect him, papa?” 
lotte. 

“No, honey. The first thing I knew he 
came up to me on the ferry. He came on this 
morning; he has been in New York all day. 
I guess he wanted to buy something for Ina.” 

“Ter ring?” asked Charlotte, in a slightly 
awed tone. 

“ Very likely.” 

“Papa, is Major Arms rich?” asked Char- 
lotte 

“Quite, I think, dear. I don’t know how 
much he has, in reality, but he has his pay 
from the the retired 
list—and he owns considerable property. He 
has enough and to spare, there is no doubt 
about that.” 

“So if Ina has things and people trouble 


asked Char- 


government—he is on 


her for payment she can pay them,” re- 
marked Charlotte, thoughtfully. 
“Yes,” said Carroll, shortly. He quick- 


ened his pace, and Charlotte made a little 
run to get into step again. 
“That will be very nice,” said she. 
you think he will be good to her, papa?” 
“ Sure, honey.” 


“ Do 


“You are sure, papa?” 

“Sure as I am of anything in this world, 
dear.” 

“Tt would be dreadful if he wasn’t. What- 
ever else Ina or any of us haven’t had, we’ve 
always had that. We’ve always lived with 
folks that loved us and were good to us.” 

“Tt’s all right, baby,” he said. “She’s got 
one man in a thousand—one worth a thou- 
sand of your old dad.” 

“No, she hasn’t,” said Charlotte, with in- 


“a chamber window. 


dignation. She caught her father’s arm and 
clung to it lovingly. “ There is nobody in the 
world so good as you,” she said, with fervor. 
“T wouldn’t leave you for any man in the 
world, papa.” 

“You wait,” Carroll said, laughing. 

The carriage had reached the house some 
time before they arrived. The man was just 
driving round to the stable when they came up 
to the front door. The guest and Ina were 
nowhere to be seen, but on the porch stood 
Mrs. Carroll and Auna. They were both laugh- 
ing, but Anna looked worried in spite of her 
laugh. 

“What do you think, Arthur,” whispered 
Mrs. Carroll, with a cautious glance toward 
“Tlere he has come, the 
son-in-law, and there is no meat again for 
dinner.” 

Carroll made a step to the side of the porch 
and ealled to the coachman. “ Martin,” he 
ealled, “ don’t take the horse out. Come back 
here. We must send for something,” he de- 
clared, a little brusquely for him. 

“Tt is all very well to send, Arthur,” said 
Mrs. Carroll, “but the butcher won’t let us 
have it if we do send.” 

“ Tlave you sent to both markets?” 

“ Yes, dear, to both. We can’t even get any 
at that market where we don’t think the meat 
is so good. We tried there this afternoon.” 

Carroll turned to the coachman, who had 
just come alongside. “ Martin,” he said, “ you 
will have to drive to New Sanderson before 
dinner. We cannot get the meat which Mrs. 
Carroll wishes, and you will have to drive over 
there. Go to that large market on Main 
Street and tell them I want the best cut of 
porterhouse with the tenderloin that he has. 
Tell him it is for Captain Carroll of Ban- 
bridge. And I want you to get also a roast 
of lamb for to-morrow.” 

The man looked doubtful and a trifle 
alarmed, but he touched his hat and drove 
out of the grounds. Carroll turned and saw 
his wife and sister staring at him. 

“Oh, Arthur dear, do you think the butcher 
will let him have it?’ whispered Mrs. Carroll. 

“ Yes, honey,” said Carroll. 

“Tf he shouldn’t—” 

“ Don’t worry; he will.” 

“Tt is one of your coups, isn’t it, Arthur?” 
said Anna, sarcastically but rather admiringly. 
She and Mrs. Carroll both laughed. 

“We have never bought any meat in New 
Sanderson, so maybe Martin can get it,” Mrs. 
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Carroll said, as she seated herself in one of 
the large willow rockers on the porch. 

Dinner was very late that night at the Car- 
rols’, Even with a fast horse, driving to New 
Sanderson and back consumed some time, but 
Martin finally returned triumphant. 

The eyes of all the family except Carroll 


himself, who was talking about the tariff 
and politely supporting the government 
against a hot-headed rebellion on the part 
of the ex-army officer, were on him. Not 
an inflection in his voice changed when 


Martin drove past the porch, but the others, 
even Eddy, who was seated at his sister’s feet 
on the porch step, eyed the arrival with un- 
disguised eagerness. A brown paper parcel 
was distinctly visible on the seat beside Mar- 
tin. 

“Thank God!” Mrs. Carroll whispered 
under her breath to her sister. “ He’s got it.” 

Eddy gave vent to a small whoop of delight, 
which he immediately suppressed, with a 
seared glance at his father. 

It was a very good dinner at last, and the 
guest was evidently hungry, for he did justice 
to it. There were no apologies for the delay. 
Carroll did not believe in apologies for such 
things. There was a salad from their own 
garden, and a very good dessert of apple pud- 
ding from an early apple-tree in the grounds. 
The coffee was good, too. There was no lack 
of anything which could be purchased at the 
grocery. 

“That grocer must be a very decent sort 
of man as grocers go,” Mrs. Carroll was fond 
of remarking in those days. “I really don’t 
know what we should do if it were not for 
him.” 

After dinner was over, it was nearly nine 
o’clock; Carroll and Major Arms walked up 
and down the road before the house, smoking, 
leaving the ladies on the porch. The ex-army 
officer had something which he wished to dis- 
cuss with his prospective father-in-law. 

“ What kind of arrangements have the ladies 
planned with regard to”—he hesitated and 
stammered a bit boyishly, for this was his 
first matrimonial venture, and he felt em- 
barrassed, veteran in other respects as he was 
—“to the—ceremony?” he finished up. Cere- 
mony did not have the personal sound that 
marriage did. 

Carroll looked at him, smiling. “It is 
quite a venture for you, old fellow, isn’t it?” 
he said, laughingly, and yet his voice sounded 
exceedingly kind and touched. 
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“Not with that child, Arthur,” replied the 
other man, simply. 

“Well, Ina is a good girl,” assented Car- 
roll. “ Both of them are good girls. She will 
make you a good wife.” 

“ Nobody knows how sure I am of it, and 
nobody knows how I have looked forward to 
this for years,” said the other, fervently. 

“T could not wish anything better for my 
girl,” said Carroll, gently and soberly. 

“What about the matter of the —cere- 
mony?” asked Arms, returning to the first 
subject. 

“T think they have decided that they would 
prefer the wedding in the church, and a little 
reception at the house afterward. Of course 
we are comparatively strangers in Banbridge, 
but there are people always one can ask to a 
function of the sort, and I think Ina—” 

“ Arthur, there is something I would like to 


propose.” 
“ What, old fellow?” 
Major Arms hesitated. Carroll waited, 


smoking as he sauntered along. The other 
man held his cigar, which had gone out, in 
his mouth; evidently he was nervous about his 
proposition. Finally he blurted it out with 
the sharpness of a pistol-shot. “Arthur, I 
want to defray the expenses of the wedding,” 
he said. 

Carroll removed his cigar. “See you 
damned first,” said he, coolly, but with em- 
phasis, and then replaced it. 

Major Arms turned furiously toward him, 
but he restrained himself. “ Why?” he said, 
with forced calm. 

“Because if I cannot pay my daughter’s 
bridal expenses, she never marries you nor 
any other,” said Carroll. 

Then the Major blazed out. He stopped 
short and moved before Carroll on the side- 
walk. “If,” said he—“ if—you think I marry 
your daughter if her father goes in debt for 
the wedding expenses, you are mistaken.” 

Carroll said nothing. He stood as if 
stunned. The other went on with a burst of 
furious truth: “See here, Arthur Carroll,” 
said he, “I like you, and you know how I 
feel about your girl. She is the one thing I 
have wanted for my happiness all my life, and 
I know I can take care of her and make 
her happy; and I like you in spite of—in spite 
of your damned outs. I’m ashamed of myself 
for liking you, but I do; but you needn’t 
think I don’t see you, that I don’t know you, 
because I do, I knew when you went to the 
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dogs after you failed up in your mine, just 
as well as you did yourself. You went to the 
dogs, and you’ve been at the dogs ever since; 
you’re there now, and you’ve dragged your 
family with you so far as they’re the sort to 
be dragged. They aren’t altogether, lucky for 
them; the girls especially aren’t, at least not 
so far. Lord knows when it would come to 
them. But I’m going to take Ina away from 
the dogs, out-of sound of a yelp even of ’em; 
and as for me, I’ll be hanged if you get me 
there! I know you for just what you are. I 
know you’ve prowled and preyed like a 
damned coyote ever since you were preyed 
on yourself. I know you, but I love Ina. 
3ut [ tell you one thing, Arthur Carroll, now 
you can take your choice. Either you let me 
pay the wedding expenses or you give up the 
wedding.” 

“Tna,” began Carroll, in a curious, helpless 
fashion, “she has set her heart on the wed- 
ding—her—dress and everything.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Arms, sternly. 
“This is of more importance even than her 
pleasure. Take your choice. Let me pay or 
let us be married in the quietest manner pos- 
sible.” 

“T consent to the latter,” Carroll said, still 
in that beaten tone. He seemed to shrink in 
stature, standing before the other man’s up- 
rear of imperious will. 

“ All right,” said Major Arms. 

The two walked on in silence for a moment. 
Arms relit his cigar. Suddenly Carroll spoke. 

“No, I will not, either,” he said, abruptly. 

“ Will not what?” 

“T will not consent to the quiet wedding. 
Ina shall not be disappointed. This means too 
much to a girl. Good God! it is the one ocea- 
sion of a woman’s life, and women are children 
always. It is cruelty to children.” 

*“ Then I pay.” Arms said. 

“No, I pay,” said Carroll. 

“You pay?” 

“T pay,” Carroll repeated, doggedly. 

“ How ?” 

“ Never mind how. I tell you I give you my 
word of honor I pay every dollar of those ex- 
penses the day after the wedding.” 

“You will rob Peter to pay Paul, then,” 
declared Major Arms, incredulously and 
wrathfully. 

“T tell you I will pay those expenses, every 
dollar, the next day, and Ina shall have her 
little festival. What more do you want?” de- 
manded Carroll. “See here, Arms, you will 
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take care of the girl better than I can. I am 
at the dogs fast enough, and the dogs is not 
a desirable locality in which to see one’s 
family, You can take care of Ina, and God 
knows I want you to have her, but have her 
you shall not unless you can show some lin- 
gering confidence in her father. Even at the 
dogs a man may have a little pride left. 
Either we have the wedding as it is planned, 
and you trust me to settle the bills for it, or 
you can give up my daughter.” 

Arms stood silent, looking at 
“Very well,” he said, finally. 

“ All right, then,” said Carroll. 

The two men returned to the house and sat 
on the porch with the ladies. About half 
past ten Anna Carroll said good night, then 
Mrs, Carroll. Then Charlotte rose, and Ina 
also followed her up-stairs. 

“Ina,” cried Charlotte, in a sort of angry 
embarrassment, when they had reached her 
chamber, “ you’ve got to go back; indeed you 
have.” 

“T suppose I ought.” Ina was blushing fu- 
riously, her lip quivered. She was twisting a 
ring on her engagement finger. 

“You have even kept the stone side in, so 


Carroll. 


nobody could see that beautiful ring he 
brought you. You are mean, mean!” said 
Charlotte. 


“You just imagine that,” said Ina, feebly. 
As she spoke she held up her hand, and a great 
diamond flashed rose and green and white. 

“ No, I don’t imagine it. I have not seen 
it once like that. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You must go straight back down- 
stairs. People when they are engaged always 
sit up alone together. You are not doing 
right, coming up here with me.” 

“ What are you scolding me for? Who said 
I was not going back?” returned Ina, with 
resentful shame. 

“You know you were not.” 

“T was.” 

“Well, good night, honey,” said Charlotte, 
in a softer tone. 

“ Good night.” 

Charlotte kissed her sister, and saw her 
leave the room and go down to her lover with 
a curious mixture of pity and awe and wrath 
and wistful affection. It almost seemed to her 
that Ina was happy, although afraid and 
ashamed to be, and it made her seem like 
a stranger to the maiden ignorance of her own 
heart. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Che Journalistic Career of Evelyn 


By Alice Katharine Hallows 
Ilustrated by Charlotte Garding 


”AVELYN’S exultation had slow- 
ly ebbed during the heat and 
dust and delays of the long 
journey since she had lost 
sight of the last fluttering 
handkerchief on the friendly 
Southern station platform. It surged over her 
again as she stood out on the ferry deck, 
watching the brilliant boats that worked their 
way back and forth in the routine nightly 
water pageant of the North River, straining 
her eyes to catch the outline of the city of her 
dreams pricked in lights against the misty 
horizon. But when the ferryboat bumped 
against the New York wharf and she swept 
along with the crowd into the bustling street, 
she realized, with a sudden drop to the com- 
monplace, that, dinnerless and five hours late, 
she was a stranger in a strange land. 

Without any particular volition, she yield- 
ed her dress-suit case to the most insistent of 





the drivers who dinned “ Keb! Keb!” into her 
bewildered ears. Three-quarters of an hour 
later, when she stepped out of the cab in front 
of a four-story house on the upper West Side 
and paid her reckoning, she was forcibly 
roused to the fact that cab-driving in New 
York is a luxury for the well-to-do, not a 
necessity for the girl with her way to earn. 
Still, the lightness of her purse was some- 
what atoned for by the respectful demeanor of 
the landlady who awaited her in the door- 
way with the impressive manner reserved for 
“ carriage arrivals.” She even broke her own 
most rigid rule and gave Evelyn a lunch out 
of meal hours—a plate of flabby crackers and 
a cup of well-boiled tea served by her own 
august hands in a basement dining-room, 
whose dinginess and disorder sent poor Eve- 
lyn’s hopes of comfort down to zero. After- 
wards she followed the puffing landlady, 
wearily up four flights of stairs to her room. 
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“So compact! so convenient!” gasped her 
corpulent guide. “You get the sun as much 
as fifteen minutes every morning. Hot and 
cold water only two floors below; cheap at any 


price; at eight dollars, simply given away.” 
She waved her new boarder to an open 
doorway, and Evelyn looked into a coffin- 


shaped oblong, papered with sprawling blue 
roses and red dragons, supplied with a cot 
bed, hummocky under the indifferent white- 
ness of its spread; a washstand whose legless 
corner was propped up with old books; a 
shabby chair; a frayed window curtain; and a 
funeral wreath in wax, hung above a dis- 
couraged gas-jet. 

When the door had closed behind the lo- 
quacious landlady, Evelyn dusted off the 
chair with her handkerchief, sat down on it 
gingerly, and looked about. 

“The Jerusalem of my artistic hopes,” she 
murmured. 
suddenly. 


Something caught in her throat 
Her eves filled. Then, glancing at 
the washstand, she saw such a wap-a-jawed 
caricature of herself in the cheap mirror 
hanging over it, that her lips quivered into a 
smile. 3ut when the gas was out and the 
strong tea kept her tossing restlessly over the 
hills and valleys of the excelsior mattress, she 
was ready to barter all the uncertain joys of 
a New York future, for one cozy, uneventful 
day under roof-tree. She remem 
bered her father’s failure and the necessity 
which had turned her desire to come to New 
York into a reality, and her hard little pillow 


her own 


grew suspiciously moist. jut finally the 
outlines of the room widened and _ faded. 


Through an open window a whiff of roses blew 
into an ample hospitable Southern sitting- 
room. Three merry children were playing a 
with the grown-up boy they called 

In the red glow of the lamp a sweet- 
faced lady sat sewing, and Evelyn was bend- 
ing down to kiss her just as a great clangor 
drew her back from her dream to her hall- 
bedroom cell and the breakfast bell. 

The room looked even more dingy by day- 
light. At the breakfast-table, too, Evelyn was 
seated between a dry-goods clerk, with an imi- 
tation diamond and hair glued down on each 
side of a middle part, and a much-becrimped 
stenographer, who knew more about “the 
boss’s ” neckties than her typewriter. The 
chronic boarder with a grievance sat opposite, 
and a travelling salesman next, glowering at 
the frowsy maid who passed things as if each 
request were a personal injury. 


game 
father. 


After a vain 
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onslaught on. heavy biscuits, underdone pota- 
toes, overdone steak, and muddy coffee, 
Evelyn decided to find another boarding-place 
or perish in the attempt. 

When breakfast was over and she had es- 
caped the curious inquiries of the landlady 
about her entire past life and all her future 
intentions, she stole out of the house like a 
thief, and, with the help of a friendly police- 
man and the cable-car, found her way to the 
Young Women’s Christian on 
East Fifteenth Street. The lady in charge 
furnished her with a long list of respectable 
boarding-houses, and she started out on her 
quest with the hopefulness of ignorance. 


Association 


In her town, board and room ranged between 
four and eight dollars a week. For ten one 
might almost live like a princess. In making 
out her schedule of expense, eight dollars had 
seemed really a lavish sum for the weekly 
accommodation of sleeping and eating in 
New York. It was one of the delusions that 
rapidly disappeared before experience. That 
morning, Evelyn climbed stairs enough, con- 
tinuously applied, to take her, she wrote home, 
to heaven itself. She interviewed women at 
every stage of the descent from “ better days.” 
She saw rooms until she was dizzy. Some of 
them at twenty-five and even fifty dollars a 
week were spacious and comfortable like the 
at home. A few at eight dollars a 
week were even more unpromising than the 
one she was trying to escape. At last she 
realized that where the top prices at home 
ended, there the bottom ones of New York 
began. At the thirteenth place she found a 
lady who spoke grammatical English and was 
particular about references. The house was 
well kept, and up on the fourth floor was 
a hall bedroom, ampler than most of the 
species, newly papered with warm buff car- 
tridge-paper, freshly carpeted, and filled with 
pretty light furniture that did not need bol- 
stering. A gas radiator was the only method 
of heating, a counteracting disadvantage, and 
the price of the room was twelve dollars. 
Evelyn gasped at it, but she did not hesitate 
long. In all her search she had not seen any- 
thing half so good. It was better, she rea- 
soned, to pay twelve dollars for a place where 
she could work, than eight dollars for some 
hole in the wall that would crush all the in- 
spiration out of her. She had two hundred 
dollars with her for emergencies, and, anyway, 
she expected to earn a great deal more than 
twelve dollars a week in this literary Eldorado. 


rooms 
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* CHEAP AT ANY 


The parting 
with the portly 
landlady of her 
first night was 
less painful than 
Evelyn had an- 
ticipated, be- 
cause that 
worthy person- 
age had had an 
application for 
her room from 
a “permanent,” 
a young gentle- 


an, ‘‘ whie 
( 2 man, which 
—_.. kind she much 
preferred, they 
not being fussy and _ troublesome like 


ladies.” 

That night Evelyn in her new boarding- 
place ate a good dinner, quietly served, with 
people who, in appearance at least, seemed to 
belong to her own spiritual plane. The next 
day she made her first excursion to News- 


HARPER’S 






















DOLLARS, SIMPLY GIVEN AWAY.” 


BAZAR 


paper Row with a sense of in- 
4 ward comfort and outward 
well-appearing. For she had 
already learned that even as 
the top prices of board in other 
places are the bottom prices of 
New York, so are the Sunday 
clothes of the rest of the 
United States the every-day 
garb of the metropolis. 

Evelyn did not expect to 
find the most important edi- 
torial chair in New York va- 
eant for her benefit, nor- to 
write the best-selling novel of 
the year in the first month. 
But with her particular outfit 
of temperament and training, 
she did think she might get a 
quick foothold on the literary 
ladder, from which she 
could climb on to recogni- 
tion, and some time, per- 
haps, even to fame. In her 
scheme of things, news- 
paper writing seemed a 
condescension, a conveni- 
ent stop-gap till she could 


get into magazine work 
PRICE; AT EIGHT where she belonged. She 
was not conceited. She 
only shared the wide- 


spread belief that anybody can write for a 
newspaper. With her vigorous training in 
writing, at the hands of a Northern teacher. 
and the small journalistic experience she had 
had on one of her home papers, she supposed 
that finding a niche in the New York news- 
paper world would be a mere joke. 

The same expectation possesses the souls of 
hundreds in the army of girls that throng 
into New York every year. The hard, strenu- 
ous reality of an overcrowded market, and 
their mistaken estimate of their own ability, 
send many away with heavy hearts and 
broken hopes, and add, to the accumulated 
pathos of the big city, the sorrowful record 
of the girls who have hoped and tried and 
failed and gone from failure into starvation 
or suicide or something worse. 

Evelyn was enthusiastic and _ versatile, 
with an infusion of perseverance and hard 


sense, inherited from her New- England 
mother. Otherwise her awakening to the dif- 


ficulties of her way might have had another 
outcome. She thrilled at her first glimpse of 
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a real newspaper office, with its rows of tables 
where coatless men wrote against time in the 
circles of light from the green-shaded bulbs 
above, and the staccato shouts of “Copy!” 
brought out from a corner shuffling youngsters 
who seized the written sheets and darted away 
on arun. She sent in her card with a letter 
of introduction to the managing editor, who 
has piled up more debts of gratitude in the 
hearts of newspaper girls than any other edi- 
tor in New York. As she waited, she won- 
dered what place he would give her on the 
paper. She smiled at the thought afterwards. 
Letters of introduction, she found, were not 
pennies in the slot, where the editor did the 
rest. They gave a hearing, but afterwards 
one stood or fell by her own deserts. The 
managing editor had had many letters of in- 
troduction in his day. He had seen too many 
girls, as fresh and winsome as Evelyn, grow 
jaded and desperate in an _ unsuccessful 
struggle, to mince the truth. 

“Tf you don’t have to work, go back 
South,” was his concise advice. “ Literary 
journalism,” he said, referring to the letter 
of introduction, “now, what is that? News- 
paper work is what we call it in New York, 
It’s hard work, too, harder than you dream 
of. You hear of women making great suc- 
cesses sometimes. But you haven’t the 
slightest idea of what it cost in preparation. 
You girls come up here to the city, and think 
you can turn off articles as if they were pan- 
cakes. You can’t do it. Perhaps you’ve 
written for a little country newspaper, and 
think that your success there insures it here. 
New York standards are entirely different. 
You have to compete with the brightest men 
and women in the country. It’s a fair field, 
but there is no favor. If you can’t pick your- 
self up after defeat and go at it again, you’d 
better not begin, and if you haven’t ‘news 
sense,’ you’d save time by studying stenog- 
raphy or going behind a counter now. If 
you are determined to get into this newspaper 
whirl, why, write about the every-day things 
that are happening around you. For the sake 
of your patience and ours don’t send us 
treatises on philosophy or discourses on Mat- 
thew Arnold.” 

Evelyn flushed guiltily at the thought of a 
pile of critical essays in her trunk. 

“Read the paper and see what we want,” 
the editor went on. “Then do it if you can. 
We have very few women on our staff. We 
don’t want them. This is a man’s paper for 
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men. But we shall be glad to look at your 
articles, and, if they are so good we can’t re- 
sist them, why, we’ll use them.” 

Evelyn walked out of the office, feeling that, 
after all, newspaper work was not a holiday 
task, a feeling which her ensuing experience 
did not dissipate. A scarcity of women on 
the staff, she found to her sorrow, was char- 
acteristic of nearly all the best papers in 
New York. The field narrowed itself to 
writing “specials” for the papers, as a free 
lance, or trying for a regular position on one 
of the papers more friendly to women, which, 
alas! belonged, as a rule, she found, to the 
class of journals one does not like to display 
on the centre-table. 

Backed by her hopes, and the emergency 
fund, Evelyn decided to keep to free-lance 
work within the choice circle of the best pa- 
pers, and with the touch of obstinacy that 
lent spice to obstacles, she chose the paper 
of her editorial adviser, the most exacting in 
the city, as the focus of her ambition. 

A regular position with its routine of as- 
signment and the production of “copy” 
might have taught her more quickly the con- 
ventions and requirements of the newspaper 
world. But her mistakes taught her as effec- 
tually, if not so soon. 

At breakfast the next morning some one 
happened to say that the President was com- 
ing to town the next day. “ Here,” thought 
Evelyn, -with much _ excitement, “is my 
chance to show that I have ‘news sense.’” 
She hurried away to the Forty-second Street 
station, waited two hours for the President’s 
train, feeling like a highwayman at the least, 
tagged the President’s carriage as faithfully 
as intervening crowds would allow, and when 
she lost it, went home and wrote an account 
of the visit, with a conspicuous absence of 
names, facts, and plans. She took her 
“story ” down to the paper herself, read some 
one else’s account the next morning, .rescued 
her manuscript from the rejected box, and 
was mercifully preserved from knowing until 
some time later how particularly idiotie she 
had been. 

A few days afterwards a fire broke out 
three doors away from her. The cook was 
torn away with difficulty from the muffins she 
was making, and the lady of the house, clasp- 
ing an armful of worn-out shoes, ran wildly 
up and down bewailing her unrenewed in- 
surance. Altogether the affair was as tragic 
and humorous as one could find in a month 
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of Fridays. When the fire was out, and the 
last hose-cart had rolled away, Evelyn sud- 
denly roused to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion, and rushed for the nearest telephone. 
She finally succeeded in getting the reluctant 
city editor of her special paper on the wire. 

“There’s a fire up here, a big one!” she 
said, breathlessly. “Can I do it?” 

“My dear young lady, we sent a man up 
there an hour ago,” was the chilling reply. 

“Recommend me for a dunce’s cap,” was 
Evelyn’s inward turned 


comment, as she 


away with cheeks flushed at the utter con- 
descension of the tone. 
After a few more similar experiences, 


Evelyn began to appreciate that a network 
of permanent reporters gathered in the news 
of the city so thoroughly that 
value escaped, 


nothing of 
She finally grasped the per- 
fection of a news system so nearly omniscient 
that it the events of the whole 
world in one office, and decided to turn her 
attention to the more hopeful field of special 
articles. 


registered 


But before she abandoned news-gathering 
on her own account entirely, she had an in- 
finitesimal triumph. She out walking 
one afternoon, when a rash scrap of a boy 
started across the street, slipped, and fell in 
front of a light buggy so that wheel 
passed over his head. Evelyn looked at the 
limp heap, sick with the horror of the acci- 


was 


one 


dent, when suddenly the small figure 
scrambled to its feet with a mighty wail, 
and, shaking a grimy fist at the terrified 


driver, called him more hard names in one 
breath than Evelyn had ever heard before in 
her whole experience. A careful examination 
failed to show one bruise on the diminutive 
urchin from the rubber-tired wheel, and in 
the revulsion of feeling, Evelyn sank down 
on the step of a delicatessen store, and laugh- 
ed until she almost She herself es- 
corted the protesting hero to his mother; then 
she went to her hall bedroom, put the inci- 
dent into a 
morously 


cried. 


paragraph as tersely and hu- 
as she could, made the long trip 
down-town to the newspaper office once more, 
and handed in her contribution timidly 
enough to the office boy. The next morning 
she scanned the paper as eagerly as if she had 
never been disappointed before, and, lo and 
behold! there, on the first page, in the middle 
of a column, was her story. She felt that 
Cesar, when he the Rubicon, had 
no such reason for congratulation. 


cre yssed 
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That was before she calculated that, meas- 
ured by the inexorable laws of space, her item 
was worth just about one dollar. One dollar 
her total for a week’s work! She 
counted up her expenses. Board and room 
cost twelve dollars; washing, at seventy-five 


income 


cents a dozen with white skirts and shirt- 
waists extra, amounted to a dollar fifty; 
three lunches averaging fifty cents each, 


another dollar fifty; car fare in that city of 
magnificent distances, two dollars; fees, fifty 
cents; and for various incidentals, a dollar 
fifty. A total of nineteen dollars for mere 
routine living expenses made her look sober. 

It was a decided shock to any one who had 
expected to bring her total expenditures with- 
in twelve dollars. Clean she must be, she 
decided, whatever else she was not. 
down-town would probably 
than decrease, so that even 


Lunches 
increase rather 
if she confined 
herself to the quarter limit the amount would 
be the same. Car fare she could not make 
less, and incidentals only remained. She had 
bought nothing did not the 
prospect of saving was not encouraging. 

The evening mail brought her, rejected by 
one of the leading magazines, a manuscript 
about which she had been more hopeful than 
she was willing to acknowledge. It was a 
forlorn, disconsolate Evelyn that looked out 
into the hot city darkness that night, from 
her unlighted hall bedroom, and longed, with 
an intensity that hurt, for the protection and 
warm cordiality of her Southern home, The 
few school friends to whom she might have 
gone in her loneliness were still taking moon- 
light sails at some shore resort or tramping 
energetically to impossible mountain tops in 
the Adirondacks. Not a soul in all the city 
miles of people cared what became of her. 
What if she should fail? She faced the 
thought with the keen, painful intuition of 
an artistic imagination. Then the solemn 
prophecy of an old darkey witch doctor flashed 
into her mind: “ You'll suah get what you 
sets youh mind on, honey, but you mus’ wo’k 
fo’ it.” 

She thought of the queer old figure 
huddled in the cabin, casting spells and in- 
eantations for the whole darkey community. 
Funny little incidents of negro superstition 
came vividly to her mind. She knew it all so 
well. Every picturesque detail was stamped 
in her memory. 

Suddenly she sprang up with shining eyes 
and lit the gas. This was a subject made 


she need, sO 
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to her hand. She would try it, anyway. 
She drew up her little table, dipped her pen 
into the bottle, and was lost to everything 
until the sound of her neighbor’s clock stri- 
king twelve broke in upon her consciousness. 

Two days afterwards, when she had correct- 
ed and revised and polished the “ Witch Doc- 
tor” to the best of her ability, she took it 
down to the She found 
him in the busiest hour of his busiest day, 
and she wisely laid her contribution on his 
desk with a smile and fled. Editors, she 
had decided, were mere men, 


managing editor. 


not more likely to be good- 
the editorial 
inconvenient seasons 
than they out of it. 
Part of her future 
might have been due to 
fact that she 
knowledge consistently. 

When Evelyn 
to breakfast Sunday morn- 
ing, one of the boarders who 
sat at the table, reading his 
paper, chuckled to himself 
and looked up to say: 

“You really must read this witch 
article, Miss It’s about 
your own country, and it’s simply 


tempered in 
chair at 
were 
success 
the 
acted on this 


went down 


Hastings. 


99 
great. 


He was the most unattractive man in 
the house, but Evelyn could have hugged 
him. She climbed up to her room after- 


wards as if it had been the seventh heaven 
of bliss, and read the article rapturously, 
a column and a quarter of it. Her care- 
fully written beginning had been stricken out, 
likewise the peroration constructed by the 
exact rules of rhetoric. Words and sentences 
had been dropped and paragraphs shortened. 
Even the author could see how the changes 
had quickened the action and emphasized the 
interesting points. The actual demonstra- 
tion was worth a dozen lectures, and she care- 
fully stored up what she had learned for fu- 
ture reference. 

The article was better than Evelyn knew. 
It had humor, pathos, and that indefinable 
quality of interest that holds a reader’s at- 
tention. The editor recognized 
her after that as promising material. When 
she took down a second Southern article, a 
few days afterwards, 
cordial. 


“We 


managing 


she found him very 


liked your story last Sunday, Miss 
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DIDN'T 


A MATTER-OF-FACT AIR) THAT DECEIVE. 
Hastings,” he volunteered with the cautious 
reserve born of experience. “ Usually, we 
prefer more local subjects, but your article 
struck a new note. If this is as good, I think 
we can use it.” 

the editor used it. 
Evelyn gained ground inch by 


It was as good, and 
After that 
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inch in her pursuit of success. She wrote 
other things with the same fresh, original 
touch. The editor made comments and sug- 
gestions, and finally tried her with an assign- 
ment which she travelled miles to get. It 
covered perhaps an inch of space and netted 
her fifty cents, But it was the entering 
wedge for better assignments. She wrote on 
everything, as the friendly managing editor 
advised, from a wash for the complexion to 
the latest theory in hypnotism. 

Sometimes her articles were waiting for 
her in the rejected box, and she always took 
them from the superior office boy with a 
ready-made matter-of-fact smile that did not 
deceive him at all. Often they were printed, 
and then she did a cake-walk with herself 
up and down her hall bedroom. But what- 
ever her immediate successes and failures, 
she was gaining steadily in skill and experi- 
ence, learning by her mistakes, profiting by 
her successes, serving the stern apprentice- 
ship without which not even a genius may 
hope to become a literary master. 

It is all very well to feel the growing-pains 
of development, and Evelyn recognized hers 
and appreciated their value. But, unfor- 
tunately, they could not be cashed like checks 
or drafts, and when she balanced her accounts 
at the end of the month, the gap between 
her income and her expenses took such an 
appalling number of the emergency dollars 
to bridge it, that Evelyn felt she must do 
something, and that quickly. The New York 
fortune was not materializing with the 
rapidity her imagination had pictured. Just 
at this time she happened upon a newspaper 
girl, a casual acquaintance, looking for a 
roommate to share a_ sixteen-dollar-a-week 
room. Out of the humility induced by that 
accusing account-book, Evelyn jumped at the 
offer. Eight dollars a week instead of twelve 
for the necessities of sleeping and eating 
was a saving not to be ignored. 

“The Plague of Roommates ” was the title 
Evelyn gave to the next section of her career, 
A coffin alone, rather than a ten-acre lot with 
a roommate, was her emphatically expressed 
preference at the end of the period. 

The newspaper girl was not the one who 
drove Evelyn to this desperate state of mind. 
Indeed, she proved both useful and desirable. 
She took Evelyn about on several assignments 
which carried her from the Battery to Har- 
lem, and gave her valuable hints on the 
easiest way of doing things, that it would 
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have taken weeks to find out otherwise. 
Evelyn was inclined, at first, to regard her 
roommate’s somewhat mediocre work with 
good-natured tolerance. This changed to re- 
spect when she found that her companion 
could write in two hours a twenty-five-hun- 
dred-word article, that kept her busy for two 
days. The quality of it was not the best, but 
the brightest things in the paper, Evelyn dis- 
covered, were despatched with the same 
celerity. Her roommate’s capacity for earn- 
ing her living also commanded Evelyn’s ad- 
miration. Beginning at fifteen dollars a week 
gathering news about women’s clubs, the 
newspaper girl had worked up to twenty-five 
dollars a week, and a reputation for thorough- 
ness which was as good as talent. Her paper 
was of a cheaper, more sensational grade than 
the one on which Evelyn was using her am- 
munition. But Evelyn was averaging only 
twelve dollars a week so far, against her room- 
mate’s twenty-five. Sometimes in despondent 
moments she wondered if it paid to confine 
one’s effort to the best papers. 

The newspaper girl left Evelyn soon, to 
keep house with an old friend, and a pupil 
from a dramatic school took her place. She 
recited “ Juliet,” when the sun was rising, and 
practised for pitch at twelve o’clock at night 
by trying to sing what she called “ Annie 
Laurie.” She did voice exercises in season 
and out, and during her reign Evelyn did 
all her work in the comparative quiet of a 
library near by. 

When number two shook the dust of the 
boarding-house from her feet, and with the 
arrogance of a star departed to take a silent 
part in a travelling company, Evelyn was 
ready to sing the Doxology. But her land- 
lady announced that a music student who 
practised five hours a day was waiting to take 
the vacant half of the room. That and the 
steady decrease in her emergency fund de- 
cided Evelyn to economize still more by cast- 
ing in her fortunes with a picturesque little 
art student, who knew of a “ love of a room,” 
where they could cook their own meals and 
live, all told, for four or five dollars a week. 
“ Besides, you'll be in an art atmosphere, 
without which anything you do is so vapid 
and commonplace,” added the art student as 
a final argument. 

They took possession of their “ paradise ” 
together. A stationary wash-bowl, a small 
wall cupboard, an oil-stove, a frying-pan, a 
coffee-pot, and a few dishes, furnished the 
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kitchen, a tiny space behind a screen. Cots 
with bagdads and cushions made couches by 
day and beds by night. Brushes and combs 
hid behind desk lids, and nothing was what 
it seemed. 

Evelyn inherited a love of order from her 
New-England mother, also a predilection for 
a well-regulated routine in the minor affairs 
of life, which included three meals a day, 
dusting when necessary, and at least a semi- 
annual clean-up. Her picturesque new room- 
mate was quite untrammelled by such ideas. 
She ate when it was convenient, and left the 
dishes unwashed till the next time. Dust she 
ignored as a petty trifle. She had an infre- 
quent washing day when she pasted hand- 
kerchiefs on the window-pane and hung 
unboiled clothes on improvised lines strung 
across the room. For Evelyn, with whom 
clean clothes and personal neatness were as 
essential as religion itself, the glamour of 
the artistic atmosphere as it surrounded her 
roommate wore off at once. Although the 
artist spelled Art with a capital, and talked 
much of temperament, she was doing adver- 
tisements as a makeshift till she could begin 
her masterpiece. In a moment of mistaken 
good-nature Evelyn posed as a happy laun- 
dress for an advertisement of a new soap. 
After that she never sat down to rest that 
she was not pressed into service as a model 
of something, from a Santa Claus on a 
toboggan made of a board set against a chair, 
which collapsed in the middle of a sitting, to 
a pickaninny who was advertising a health 
food. 

The diversions of her roommate’s bo- 
hemia were no more attractive to Evelyn 
with her dainty, well-bred instincts, than its 
workaday aspect. She herself could not 
see the charm of dinners with young men 
whose hair was long as their wits were short, 
who talked Swinburne, lacked good man- 
ners, and took one to queer places where 
smoke choked the air and painted ladies 
made one shiver. But she realized with a 
pang what deadly attractions this false bo- 
hemia had for some of the poor little femi- 
nine pilgrims who came to New York joyous 
and innocent and unspoiled. Not fit to take 
care of themselves at home, they were allow- 
ed to plunge into the temptations and dangers 
of a great city with no defence but ignorance. 

An incident which occurred to Evelyn 
about this time gave her a newer and sadder 
insight into some of the hardships of the 
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life artistic in New York. She went to call 
on an acquaintance who had a garret room in 
her own house. The fire in the tiny stove 
was out, and the coal-hod was empty. As her 
hostess stood up to show an unfinished pic- 
ture on her easel, she quietly fainted. When 
she had been shocked back to consciousness 
by the contents of a neighbor’s water-pitcher, 
Evelyn sent away the girls who had come at 
her call, and shut the door. 

“Tell me about it,” she demanded; “ we’re 
both from the South. I have a right to 
know.” 

The reserves of a proud, reticent nature 
gave way. “I haven’t had anything to eat 
for two days,” sobbed the artist, “ if you must 
know. I haven’t eaten any breakfast for two 
weeks, and for a month I haven’t had lunch, 
either.” 

“But why?” asked Evelyn. 


“Pawned everything I had. No more 
money !” 
“But why?’ persisted Evelyn. “ Aren’t 


your people moderately well off?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Then why—” 

“ Oh, don’t!” wailed the girl. “They think 
I’ve succeeded, and I’ve failed, miserably 
failed. They told me two months ago at the 
school I would never make an artist. I 
wouldn’t take money from home after that. 
Can’t you see?” 

Evelyn could, but not as the other girl saw, 
and the next night she put the would-be artist 
on a South-bound train with a kiss. Her 
small emergency fund was smaller by the price 
of a ticket South, but when the amount came 
back in a check, with the heartfelt thanks of 
a father and mother and the happy grati- 
tude of a bride-to-be, Evelyn felt that the 
joy of playing Good Samaritan was all it had 
been painted. Yet after that the thought 
of the ten thousand girls in New York, in 
professions or getting ready for them, lay 
on her heart like a weight. The aggregation 
of heartaches, what a record it would make! 
The girls of them who starved for an un- 
justified ambition, who were caught in the 
meshes of a city’s evil because they knew no 
better, who took the violent leap into eternity 
because they failed to get the particular 
laurel wreath they wanted! She longed to 
send a proclamation to all the mothers and 
fathers in the land to think twice before 
they committed their daughters to the un- 
certain keeping of a great city. 
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CHARLOTTE HAKDING 


“ir YOU DON’T HAVE TO WORK, GO BACK SOUTH,” WAS HIS CONCISE ADVICE. 

















THE JOURNALISTIC 

All this time Evelyn was using herself un- 
sparingly. She had gained greatly in tech- 
nique without losing the warmth and bright- 
ness that made the charm of her work. Fewer 
articles found their way the rejected 
box, and those that. did she could sometimes 
dispose of to another paper. 


into 


But during the 
period of her nomad housekeeping she drift- 
ed too close for comfort to the rock of nervous 


prostration, which closes the of 


career SO 
many ambitious girls with physical ship- 
wreck. The roses began to fade out of her 


cheeks and her eyes grew dull. Her thoughts 
seemed to come slowly from a great distance, 
and making sentences was like pulling teeth. 


Her desultory way of living was growing 


wearisome to a degree. One morning she 
found pickles under the bed, jam on the 
centre-table, holding down her roommate’s 


neck ribbons, and the coffee-pot on her freshly 
typewritten article. An hour later, the school 
friend who had been Evelyn’s particular stay 
and comfort found her staring with haggard 
eyes at a blank sheet of paper. She had un- 
derstood the changed condition of Evelyn’s 
life as none of the other girls had. She ap- 
preciated that the Evelyn with her living to 
earn could not make calls and return them, 
spend her nights playing if she spent her 
days working, be always at their beck and 
eall as the Evelyn of leisure days had been. 
With the same appreciation, she realized that 
the pale, heavy-eyed girl before her needed 
attention, and in spite of her feeble protests 
she whisked 


doctor. 


Evelyn away to her own wise 


Keen-eyed and brusque, he sat 


ment on her symptoms. 


in judg- 


“Tlow are you living?” was his first ques- 
tion. 

Evelyn told him. 

“Get much exercise at home?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, I’m out half the day.” Evelyn 
gave a little wistful sigh as she thought of 
that comfortable, unambitious Southern land. 

“Taken any exercise since 
here?’ demanded the doctor. 

“No-o,” said Evelyn, 
don’t believe I have!” 
The doctor slapped his strong hand down 

the desk. “You girls, oh, you girls!” 
he groaned, “you could give lunatics points 
on lunacy. Here you come to New York, 
go through more strain in a month than you 
would in a year at home, and never give a 
thought to the machinery that works your 
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you’ve been 


thoughtfully, “IT 
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brains, and then wonder why the wheels won’t 
go-round.” 

He took out his prescription blanks. 
give you some medicine,” went on, 
quiet. your imagination. That’s the least of 
it. You must leave the place where you are, 
and get into a house where you can have a 
room to yourself and three good meals a day. 
It is absolutely imperative. 


“Til 


he ‘to 


Then go out to 
Van Cortlandt Park twice a week and play 
golf for an hour. When it’s too cold to play, 
join a gymnasium class.” 

Evelyn pleaded lack of time. 

“Make time,” 


you want to go on writing. 


said the doctor, briefly, “ if 
Your work isn’t 
going well now, you said. It will go ten 
times worse if you don’t take exercise. Your 
muscles are starving for it. You'll find your 


work a_ hundred per cent. better, between- 
times, for that golf. The other days you 
must walk at least two miles. If you have 


as little time as you think you have, you can 
walk part way down-town and ride the rest. 
3ut have your exercise you must, or give up 
altogether.” 

Evelyn’s friend took her home to a well- 
regulated, self-respecting lunch. That was 
Evelyn’s characterization of it on the way 
out to Van Cortlandt Park, the free golf- 
course of the city, to which her friend in- 
sisted on her going at once. Evelyn teed up 
her ball for the first drive listlessly, but be- 
fore she had gone two holes she was following 
the little white ball briskly with eager eyes. 
When she started home after an hour’s quick 
play, there was color in her cheeks and her 
laughter had its old merry ring. 

The day she was thankful for the 
common sense that had kept her from bind- 
ing herself to her room and roommate for 
more than a month. For the mail brought her 
what she considered a Providential invita- 
tion to join a household of girls which she 
had often visited with envious longing. 
Under the charge of a competent motherly 
woman, it seemed to her the most homelike 
thing in New York, and she could not be as 
sorry as she wished for the breakdown of the 
member which gave her a place in the cozy 
circle and a room to herself for nine dollars 
a week. 

Providence seemed particularly mindful of 
Evelyn just at this time. Late in the 
evening, her former roommate, the news- 
paper girl, rushed in with the news of a va- 
eant twenty-dollar-a-week her 


next 


position on 
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paper which she thought Evelyn could have 
if she wanted it. Evelyn tried to thrash the 
matter out with herself. That paper had a 
reputation for getting all it could out of its 
writers and then throwing them aside, like a 
squeezed sponge. Some girls with bodies and 
nerves of iron survived it and acquired an 
individual reputation later. Evelyn’s recent 
warning made her distrustful of her strength, 
and she felt quite sure that, once on the 
paper, she would become one of the sub- 
merged ninety-nine. She had not given up 
her aspiration for magazine work, remote 
as the realization of it 
seemed, and she knew 
that the training she was 
having with her special 
paper was the best prep- 
aration she could ask. 
She had no desire to 
go into sensational jour- 
nalism with its probabili- 
ty of humiliating assign- 
ments, and cheap writing, 
and the rest of the disa- 
greeable routine, so like- 
ly to blunt the fine edge 
of a girl’s delicacy, if 
nothing worse. But the 
fortunes of a free lance 
she had found fluctuating 
so far. The financial 
straits of the family had 
loosened only a little. 
Her experiment in_ bo- 
hemian housekeeping, try- 
ing as it had been, had 
amounted to eight dollars 
a week and more, with ' 
the meals she had taken ti —— 
out in self-defence. The _ 

emergency fund was 
alarmingly low. Was it 
her duty, perhaps, to 
make sure of twenty dol- 


lars a week, even at the DID A CAKE-WALK 


sacrifice of her desires? 
She went to sleep still halting between two 
opinions. 

The next morning brought her a small 
assignment from her managing editor, and a 
request to call as soon as she could. She 
went that afternoon, and as she greeted the 
office boy with a nod and smile, and passed 
on to the desk of the man who had spent 





so much more time and interest on her work 
than his duty demanded, she thought with a 
pang of the twenty dollars a week on the 
sensational paper and those ogreish editors 
who might fall to her unhappy lot. 

Then came Evelyn’s reward for her months 
of faithful, persistent work. The editor look- 
ed at her with a twinkle in the blue eyes 
behind his round glasses. He told @er 
that the editor of a magazine where she 
had often tried and failed had been so pleased 
with the Southern sketches in the paper, 
that he wanted to see the writer of 

them about an article on 
J his own account. “I told 
oa him I thought you might 
=) be persuaded to do it,” 
« smiled the editor. “ We 
j consider you one of our 
regular writers, now, Miss 
Hastings,” he went on. 
“You know what we 
want, and you can do it. 
I think we can promise 
7 you a definite amount of 
work each week, Later, 
perhaps, there may be a 
vacancy on the staff.” He 
concealed his pleasure at 
Evelyn’s thanks in a 
gruff little assurance that 
the paper wasn’t a 
charity bureau, and that 
he never would have 
bothered to help her if he 
hadn’t thought she had 
something in her,” a 
statement which did not 
detract at all from the 
girl’s pleasure. 

So ended Evelyn’s 
probation. She wrote the 
newspaper girl that she 
would not try for the po- 
sition, and then she faced 
WITH HERSELF. her own future gladly. 

Victory had not come with 
the eager speed she had anticipated. The 
goal she hoped to reach was still far off. But 
she had measured herself with the workers of 
New York and she had not failed. Weighed 
in the city’s exacting balance, she had not 
been found wanting. She was young, she had 
her ideals still untarnished, and for the pres- 
ent that was enough. 
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Paris, February 23, 1905 
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N the early springtime, nothing is more in vogue in Paris than charity. | 
- . . , . . ' 
During the months of April and May the bazar de la charité is in full 
operation, and the gingerbread fair, or the “ grande semaine,” or the “ féte de 


Neuilly,” is not a more indispensable feature of Parisian life than is this féte 
of virtue. After the frightful fire in 1897, the bazar, a veritable pheenix, rose 


from its ashes wherein hundreds of human bodies were consumed, and began Ny 
g a new—shall one say a better ’—life in the Galeries de la Charilé, a structure 2 
y especially erected for its uses by the Comtesse de Castellane. In its original | 
} form the bazar had been the occasion of such extravagant display of women’s | & 
; charms enhanced by magnificent toilettes, that pious souls divined in the terrible | 
y disaster which befell it the visitation of an outraged God of charity designed | 
to rebuke the coquetry, the frivolity, there rampant. This notion is even to a | | 


certain extent embodied in the building where the bazar is now located, the 
charity complain, “on ne s’amuse pas aux Galeries de la Charité.” There is 


@ architecture of which is so religious in character that the gayest devotees of 


also less splendid dressing now than formerly, there is less deliberate effort 
made to inebriate a man with woman’s beauty in order to abstract his money 4 
for the assistance of good works; but while the bazar presents a soberer aspect 
than of old, it is still the oecasion of the assemblage of almost everybody 
9 who is anybody in Paris. To act as a vendeuse at any of the sales that progress \ 
| here is a social distinction; to go and spend large sums of money is a social | 
f opportunity, for the good works so benefited are personally conducted by the | 
l nobility and the haute bourgeoisie, who are exceedingly amiable (and enter- @ 


contribute handsomely to their pet charities. The touring American present 
! in Paris at this season, who will visit the Galeries de la Charité, may pay 
/ a ridiculous price for a very trifling article, but still “on en a pour son 


—— 


8 prising) in their relations with any one, above all with Americans, disposed to 


araent.” We penetrates the more or less sacred atmosphere of the old aristoc- 
racy and also he gets a certain lively conception of the réle which charity $ 

fulfils among the French. 

There is almost nothing in common between French and American charity. 8 
In point of interest the former bears about the same relation to the latter 
that the soul of man does to a geometrical demonstration, and to measure the 
comparative extent is like trying to study the history of Paris by the light | q 
of the suburban development of Chicago. In American charity we exhibit 
many ingenious inventions, particularly in the matter of business organiza- 
tion, a point which has filled with envy and emulative zeal the spirit of Paul | 
Strauss, who since recently visiting the United States urges constantly upon , | 
Paris to adopt our system of associated charities; but the French, here as else- 
where, are explicitly concerned with the sole reality of life, the individual, \ |} 


while we have for our end an abstraction, society. Thus the American, full of 





theories concerning the business interest of charity, rammed with science, 
discriminating finely and inexorably between the worthy and the unworthy 
poor, is bound to condemn much which he finds inherent in the French system ; 
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yet he is, nevertheless, seduced from this science—all but conquered by the 
irresistible charm, the picturesque, warm, loving, altogether human, com- 
plexity which is the charity of Paris. 

There exists in Paris a sort of counterpart of our American associated 
charities—l’office central des cwuvres de bienfaisance—but how different at 
bottom are the ideas animating the two institutions appears in that they have 
the ambition in Paris of elevating charity to form a part of the Académie 
Francaise, and to make M. Lefébvre and his associates who created the office 
central des wuvres de bienfaisance, “ Immortals,” to the end that memoirs, 
conferences, publications, bearing the stamp of authority unmistakable in 
France, may properly enthrone the idea of charity. We Americans may 
eventually improve our notions of good works until we succeed in establishing 
a charity trust with a great financier in control of all the business interest 
of the incomparable virtue, but then this final triumph of American charity, 
with its presiding genius enthroned before an office desk, directing by means 
of innumerable electric wires the countless men and machines carrying on this 
gigantic beneficence, will be how infinitely apart from the Institut de la 
Charité whose godlike officiers, clothed in silver and green, shall sit above the 
press of men and affairs, thinking noble thoughts that shall govern charity by 
the divine right of truth and infused poetry. 

After the individual characteristic, the next most dominant note of Paris 
charity is its universality. It oceurs to me that in this particular, as between 
French and American charity, the latter aiming ever at the well-being of 
society, there results with reference to the individual all the difference be- 
tween the popular and the technical definition of Nirvana. The uninitiated 
understand Nirvana to be accomplished by self-extermination—this is really 
the moral principle of American charity. The uninitiated declare that Nirvana 
results from self-universalization—that is the moral principle of French 
charity, which, preserving always the individual as the beginning, end, and 
means of charity, achieves a universal existence which, identical in extent 








with the limits of the social organism, remains, however, always concrete, 
actual, positively human, as distinguished from a system which makes of the 
individual a means to the end of perfecting the mass. A curious difference 
here again exists between the French and the American idea, in that the 
latter aspires always to the ultimate elimination of charity through assistance 
rendered in helping the individual to help himself. The French, on the con- 
trary, regard charity as the eternally fixed complement of human existence, 
proceeding from the incurable malady of sin inherent in the corruption of 
human nature. Comte d’Haussonville, par excellence, the French practical 
sociologist, writes most entertainingly on “The economic réle of charity.” 
He says, “ We must not disguise the fact that there shall always exist a cer- 
tain number of invalids, of incompetents, of unlucky, of improvident, who 
vegetate in misery, not to speak of those plunged therein accidentally by 
illness unforeseen, by catastrophe, by revolutions economic or politic. Pro- 
ceeding from this situation, a duty devolves perpetually upon society—it is 
to succor these unfortunates. Charity is their sole hope in life, and thus 
arises what I discern to be the economic réle of charity—a réle operating in 
the distribution of wealth, so that pity, generosity, the proper Christian vir- 
tues shall accomplish a judicious assistance of incurable misery.” 
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The economic réle of charity Comte d’Haussonville finds assumed to per- 
fection in the office central des wuvres de bienfaisance, which, as I have 
pointed out, is the French counterpart of our associated charities. The 
French, however, while recognizing the economic relations of charity, working, 
as they do, contrary to us, from society to the individual, so diffuse through- 
out society a sense of responsibility for human misery that all French people, 
rich and poor, old and young, men, women, children, are inspired with a lively 
notion of duty towards the unfortunate ones of earth which is constantly 
made practical in their daily lives. Charity forms a singular, great element 
of French education. There has been literally no limit to its application in 
the schools formerly conducted by French religieuses, and to a surprising ex- 
tent, in a most exquisite manner, it is incorporated in state schook, which 
are, nevertheless, so jealously guarded from the least religious character that 
any teacher who mentions God in his instruction is seriously disciplined if 
not expelled. The state itself administers a great amount of charity in con- 
nection with schools; as a subject of study it forms a considerable part of the 
science of morale which occupies almost as conspicuous a part in the programme 
of the French public school as the catechism did in the religious school. It 
is begun at the earliest age, and especially is it common in the girls’ schools. 
In the lyeées for girls, experience is at once begun in working for the poor. 
The infant classes are taught crocheting and knitting, later instruction in 
sewing is had, and very soon simple garments are made; all this work, even 
the crocheting and knitting, which these little girls, aged five and six years, 
do, shape certain useful articles which are distributed among the poor. Need- 
less to say a similar instruction directed by an avowed Christian purpose has 
prevailed in all religious schools, and the result is one finds Frenchwomen 
all but never separated from some practical work of charity. The most 
frivolous and the very godless ones, having early in life acquired the habit, 
seldom rest without a bit of needlework in their hands. I have especially 
remarked this at summer resorts. In place of the inevitable book which one 
finds in the hands of our American women during the vacation period, French- 
women, and little girls, too, are occupied with needlework of some sort. They 
will sit on the beach before the blinding glare of the sun on the sea, and 
stitch away, or while the concert is in progress at the Casino, and the product 
of all this pretty labor of idle hours either serves directly to clothe the poor 
or it is sold at some of the numerous ventes de charité which occur throughout 
the Paris season. 

These ventes de charité all reproduce the scenes of the bazar, except in the 
matter of stage setting. The bazar is organized exclusively for charitable 
institutions in Paris, a great number of which, cooperating, control the 
galeries of the rue Pierre Charron. Good works, whether those that are con- 
ducted on behalf of the provinces or those of Paris not allied with the 
organization directing the bazar, have benefit sales here and there about town, 
the most elegant of which exhibit a unique participation on the part of the 
government. The government of the French Republic is installed in royal 
splendor in buildings that in almost every instance were formerly the abode 
of kings. Thus whether it is the department of Foreign Affairs, of the 
Navy, of Public Works, each branch has at the disposition of the ministry a 
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suit of magnificent reception-rooms, furnished with rare tapestries, pictures, 
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antique meubles, at once beautiful and curious. These reception-rooms the 
government tenders to certain favored charities for the theatre of their 
annual vente, as, for instance, the last vente for the benefit of orphans of 
artists was held in the Ministére de la Marine; that for the benefit of 
the Red Cross in the Ministére de Travaux Publics—at the latter, Madame 
Loubet was a conspicuous and lavish buyer; at the former, Coquelin Cadet 
figured as an auctioneer most successfully in disposing of pretty nothings 
for large sums of money. Occasionally some venerable princely mansion in 
the Faubourg St.-Germain is open to serve as the scene of a charity sale. 
Great then is the press of the “ climbers,” and here it is that one has admirable 
opportunity to measure the success of our American-born countesses, mar- 
quises, duchesses. The American-born Madame la Comtesse, Madame la 
Duchesse, fills me with a sense of indescribable ennui. She is always clever, 
often beautiful—far more clever and beautiful, sometimes, than any French 
counterpart of her social réle; too, she is usually so finished in her réle that 
in many instances she exhibits the same appearance of simplicity, of poise, 
of elegance—almost the fragrance, the charm, the restfulness—which makes 
the Frenchwoman of the nobility one of the most penetrating delights that 
life can furnish. But the great difference with the American marquise or 
comtesse is, she is made, not born; she is a product of her own contriving, not 
one which God and the elements of centuries have fashioned, and it is a 
sense of this incessant labor which her character embodies which permeates 
me with infinite ennui. Tlow wearisome must it be to keep always at work 
on herself, shaping her American nature to the forms upon which her 
husband and his family are divinely modelled, and when her work has 
reached the height of perfection, how lonely she must find it, disrobed of her 
real, God-given self, and become—an imitation! however dainty, gracious, 
dear, still an imitation! An international marriage seems to me, for the 
American girl involved, an immortal sacrifice—a certain selling of one’s birth- 
right, a pouring of new wine into old bottles, and who should say at what cost? 
The most superficial sketch of Parisian charities would be incomplete with- 
out a mention of how frequently one finds a Frenchwoman entirely supporting 
an extensive good work by the sole application of her own private fortune. 
Many enterprises so conducted are personally known to me. In a situation 
where the American woman turns naturally to study and social reform, the 
Frenchwoman, from a pure motive of charity, occupies herself with the poor. 
Animated by no purpose of improving the world, she has the simple design of 
alleviating actual human misery as it comes naturally within her own sphere 
of observation. Beyond this, if another motive enters into her good works, 
it is a patriotic one. Frenchwomen depend as much upon their charities as 
upon their coquetry for the exercise of their strong political influence. In the 
present struggle between the church and the state in France, it is interesting 
to note that a foe of the government, subtle, forceful, certain in its effects 
because of the wealth it represents, all but impossible to meet because of its 
elusive body, is the charitable enterprise manifest by French Catholic women 
belonging commonly to the aristocracy, who have assumed the task of person- 
ally supplying to the masses the religious instruction formerly to be had in 
schools conducted by the congregations. Thus the lurid glare of our long- 
promised new French revolution penetrates the sphere of charity in Paris. 
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TT LE most common method of engaging 
a servant is through an 


ofthes 


intelligence 
», and there are nearly as many dif- 
ferent kinds of these as there are types of do- 
An office with 
selected. This is 
not only because a lower grade of employées 


mestics who patronize them. 
a high standing should be 


is to be found at the other variety, but also 
on account of the methods followed in some 
of the cheaper offices. Such establishments 
sometimes unscrupulous managers who 
the 


they place to change often, in order that the 


have 


make a business of encouraging maids 
renewed fee of the employer may come to the 
office. This practice has 


enough in some States to justify legislative 


become common 
intervention. 

In nearly every city or town there are repu- 
table agencies, sometimes conducted as busi- 


ness simply, sometimes run in 


enterprises 
benevolent 
cieties, where a register is kept of the refer- 


connection with church or so- 
ences of servants for whom places are secured. 
These references are usually held as confiden- 
tial between the agent and the would-be em- 
ployer, and the latter is thus enabled to learn 
with some certainty the qualifications of the 
maid she thinks of engaging. 

Once in a while a mistress is so fortunate 
as to secure a maid by the recommendation of 
some other housekeeper or through a servant 
in her own or a friend’s employ. Maids en- 
gaged in this fashion more 
factory than those found at an office, from the 
fact that they enter their new positions some- 


are often satis- 


what prejudiced in favor of the employers, in- 
stead of holding the attitude of armed neu- 


trality often found in servants who seek 
places through an office. 
The housekeeper should come to an inter- 


view with a prospective maid with an open 
mind and not allow herself to be prejudiced 
hy appearances. Often an aspect of sullen- 
ness is the result of shyness and does not in- 
unwillingness to work or a_ bad 
temper. The would-be employer should speak 
gently, and not ask questions with a manner 
of having the maid in the witness-box. Such 


dicate 


treatment will sometimes frighten a timid 
maid into inability to answer intelligently, 
and the employer will produce an impression 
of her own hardness and severity which she 
will find it difficult to overcome later. 

Before interviewing a maid the mistress 
should have clearly framed in her own mind 
the outlines of the work required, and should 
know definitely what queries she means to put 
to the maid. Each mistress probably has her 
own way of learning the maid’s capabilities 
and of explaining the work she wishes done. 
The housekeeper who has had little practice 
in engaging servants will do well to make up 
a formula of inquiries in advance. To begin 
with, it should be ascertained what experience 
the maid has had, what was her last place, 
how long she stayed in it, what were her rea- 
sons for leaving it. Having thus learned if 
the maid seems to be in the main satisfactory, 
so far as disposition and willingness are con- 
cerned, the mistress should proceed to explain 
what is the work of the house, putting such 
questions as will enable the girl to tell of her 
competency. 

For instance, in engaging a maid for gen- 
eral housework, she should be asked if she un- 
derstands plain cooking of meats and vegeta- 
bles; if she can make bread, biscuit, and muf- 
fins, soups and plain puddings; if she can 
follow a recipe, ete. More elaborate culinary 
accomplishments can rarely be looked for in 
a maid-of-all-work. She should also be able 
to do washing and ironing, have some knowl- 
edge of chamber work and of waiting, and 
be willing to learn. 

So far as possible the amount of labor 
should be put clearly before the employee, 
so that if the place not suit her 
she may know its drawbacks from the be- 
ginning. Naturally, it should also be the part 
of the mistress to point out what are the es- 
pecial advantages of the situation and to let 
the maid see that the employer is ready to do 
anything in her power to prevent unusual toil 
from being too heavily felt. No chance 
should be left for misunderstanding upon any 
point, and from the first it should be com- 
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prehended that a spirit of accommodation 
and kindliness will be accorded by the mis- 
tress and expected from the maid. 

The matter of references is most important. 
The mistress owes it to the maid as well as 
to herself to see that these are all they should 
be. No matter how excellent is the written 
reference shown by the servant, it should be 
verified by the prospective employer. In many 
eases the mistress of a departing maid will 
write for her an uncandid reference for the 
sake of saving herself an unpleasant scene, or 
from a mistaken kindliness. She does not 
wish to endanger the maid’s chances of se- 
curing further employment, and she prefers 
to stretch the truth to being honest in the 
recommendation she bestows. A lamentable 
want of honor prevails among housekeepers 
in this regard. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon 
this necessity for honesty in the references 
given. It is the protection of the maid as well 
as of the mistress. So long as any servant 
can secure a good place by a forged reference 
or by one granted to incompetency by easy 
good-nature, she will not feel that her em- 
ployment depends upon her merits. When a 
maid understands that laziness, impertinence, 
dishonesty, ill-temper, incompetency, will be 
mentioned in her reference just as frankly as 
the contrary good qualities, she will take 
more pains concerning the recommendation 
that will win or lose her a place. 

It is difficult to describe to a prospective 
maid exactly what her work will be, but she 
can have a general outline of it given to her. 
Concerning her privileges, it is possible to be 
more explicit, although the privileges vary 
with the position the maid occupies in the 
household. Where one servant is kept it is 
customary to allow her every other Sunday 
afternoon and evening out, and an afternoon 
and evening besides on a week day, once a 
fortnight,—or else an evening every week. 
When two servants are employed the same 
privilege is allowed to each, and it is the gen- 
eral rule that one shall take the work of the 
other on the days and evenings out of the 
latter. 

The arrangements once made, it must be 
understood that the rules formed are not to be 
lightly broken, either by mistress or by maid. 
The employée is to know that she can count 
positively on a certain day a week, and the 
mistress must submit to great personal in- 
convenience sooner than vary from this rule. 
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If, for instance, it is more agreeable for her 
to entertain guests on Thursday than on 
Wednesday, and the former is the maid’s 
evening out, the mistress should waive her 
own preferences and convenience sooner than 
break in upon the maid’s outing. 

At the time of engaging the maid the mis- 
tress should make stipulations as to the 
minutie of caps, aprons, broad collars and 
cuffs, and the like. In some parts of the 
country there are maids who object to any- 
thing that seems to suggest a livery or uni- 
form, and if there are protests to be made and 
met, the process should be disposed of at the 
start. 

Many mistresses and maids fail to grasp 
the fact that the engagement between them is 
in the nature of a legal contract. Mistress 
and maid are equals in the eyes of the law, 
and an agreement is as binding upon one as 
upon the other. It should be perfectly under- 
stood at the beginning for what term the 
maid is engaged, and at what rates. In some 
places it is the custom to pay by the week, 
and the servant is then engaged by that term. 
In other localities she is engaged and paid by 
the month, although she is frequently taken 
at first on a week’s trial, with the under- 
standing that if she gives satisfaction and is 
suited with the place, she is to continue her 
services by the month. When the latter period 
is the term of engagement, it is understood 
that the employer is expected to give not less 
than a week’s notice of discharge to a maid, 
and that the latter should announce a week 
before her month is up her intention of 
leaving. Should the mistress prefer, she can 
give a week’s wages in lieu of a week’s notice, 
but the former method is in more general use. 

When a servant is engaged by the week, two 
or three days’ notice is demanded on 
side. The “month’s notice” with which 
English books have made us familiar is .not 
common here, unless the servant has been for 
a long time in the place. Immorality, drunk- 
enness, dishonesty, and absolute refusal to 
obey orders are sufficient causes for dismiss- 
ing a servant without warning or wages, but 
this is an extreme measure, and should be re- 
sorted to only in circumstances of great 
provocation. Even then complications are 
often avoided by paying a servant something, 
if not all, of what is due. The servant who 
leaves without warning in the middle of her 
term is not legally entitled to her wages, but 
trouble is usually saved by paying her to date. 


either 
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HE subject of curtains and draperies is 

undoubtedly the most difficult one 

which confronts the householder intent 
upon artistic furnishing—that is, the feminine 
householder, The masculine element would 
thankfully dismiss its difficulties by doing 
without, and this masculine propensity often 
adds the last touch to the trials of a woman 
to whom the soft graceful folds and rich play 
of color to be found in curtains and portiéres 
will ever form a fascinating although some- 





4 CASEMENT WINDOW WITH BOTH 
times irritating study and delight. The 
architect will at times wax exceedingly 


wroth to see his graceful and dignified out- 
lines concealed and distorted by elaborately 
festooned textiles, but let him see to it him- 
self that the angles are. simply softened in- 
stead of distorted, and that the long sweep- 
ing lines are followed and emphasized. No 
good line can be ruined by softening, and, 
' 


alas! many lines and angles may be improved 


THE AUTHOR 


by a little skilful distorting. Even the archi- 
tect will grant that in no other way may 
such wonderful color effects be brought about 
as in the play of light through and upon folds 
of stuffs rich in color and design. In select- 
ing wall coverings one must necessarily keep 
in mind the fact that they must primarily 
serve the purpose of a background, but in 
curtains and portiéres the love of rich, even 
barbaric, effects may be fully indulged. The 
artist may play with his colors, his lights, 
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AND CRETONNE DRAPERIES. 
and his shades as he would upon his palette 
or his canvas. 

Much depends upon the selection of the 
material, and everything upon its arrange- 
ment. Color is, of course, the first point 
to be considered, and that well, both in itself 
and in its relation to the room in which it is 
to be used. Regretful concessions must even 
be made as to its stability, but this not too 
frequently, since this quality always presents 
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itself in the light of a delightful uncertainty, 
so uncertain as to leave one conscience-free 
to indulge one’s artistic taste and hope for 
the best, sure of only one thing, and that 
that brilliant sunlight is the deadly enemy 
of even the best materials, and that care 
must be used in the washing and cleansing 
of all. High prices in reliable shops usually 
mean good colors, Cottons are notably dan- 

but in them a fast color will 
appear as a pleasant surprise, while 
the designs are so fascinating that one is in- 
clined to remember that the low prices will 
admit of frequent renewals, and that with 
many of them washing is possible, and so yield 
to their charms. 


gerous, 
often 


even 


Better dyes are now being 
used than formerly, so that the experiment is 
much safer. The mercerized cottons with 
their resemblance to silk and linen, their soft 
colors, and their reasonable prices, are becom- 
ing more and more popular, and the colors 
are said to be very durable. 

Almost, if not quite, as important as the 
color of a material is its pliability. The folds 
which are to soften the angles and harsh 
outlines of the woodwork must be soft in 
themselves, or the sought-for grace is lack- 
ing. Silks are a constant delight in this re- 
spect, so also are woollens. Linens are very 
obstinate at first, but will generally become 
more flexible in time. The pliability of a 
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propriate for bedrooms, and silks, velvets, and 
tapestries for living-rooms. 

The problem of arrangement has been need- 
lessly complicated by a slavish following of 
the methods of the old French and English 
decorators, whose furniture is more to be ad- 
mired than their draperies. One gasps help- 
lessly over the complexity of it all, but for- 
tunately, unless we are struggling with the 
difficulties of a Louis Fifteenth or Sixteenth 
room, we may congratulate ourselves that the 
simplest methods are far the best from every 
standpoint, as well as being entirely a la 
mode. The beauty of the straight line is at 
last appreciated, and that, for the most part, 
unadorned with trimmings of any kind. Any- 
thing which may detract from the beauty of 
the material itself and the play of light and 
shade in its simple long folds is rejected as 
superfluous. Portiéres almost invariably 
hang straight from a brass pole inserted in- 
side the doorway. They are seldom caught 
back in any way. 

Windows are being freed from their mul- 
tiplicity of draperies and 
through which neither light nor air could 
possibly find entrance. City houses are the 
only ones where three or four sets of curtains 
are now used, and even there the simpler 
methods used in the country houses are grow- 
ing in favor. all that are ever 


over - draperies 


Two sets are 


cotton depends entirely upon its weight. If required, and one is often sufficient. This 
too thin it is apt to become disagreeably depends entirely upon the texture of the ma- 
stringy. Cottons and linens are more ap- terial used. If it is transparent two sets 
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A SIMPLE OVER-DRAPERY OF 
are unnecessary, although an _ additional 
inner hanging for the sake of its decorative 


qualities is permissible and often a great 
If the curtain is opaque and heavy 
it will be found advisable to have a trans- 
parent, inconspicuous gauze drapery next the 
glass to soften its outline. 
ment 


addition. 


These sheer case- 
are generally draped, the 
never. They may be made of 
net, figured or plain, or of some of the at- 
tractive muslins. A rule which is not at all 
arbitrary, but which is often observed, is that 
of using net down-stairs and the ex- 
pensive muslins up-stairs. The curtains are 


hangings 
heavier ones 


less 


usually ruffled, sill length, and draped at the 
middle sash with a band of the same ma- 


terial. Whether they shall be crossed at the 
top or simply hang from the centre is for 
the most part a question of taste and of the 
proportions of the window. A_ graceful 
draping may or may not demand it. The 
nets used for this purpose, variously known 
as plain bobbinet, and Caleutta or Colonial 
figured nets, average about forty cents a yard, 


forty-five inches wide. The widths vary 
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from forty-five inches to sev- 
eral yards, and the prices 
with them. The Swiss and 
figured muslins are less ex- 
pensive, ranging from twen- 
ty-five cents up. The variety 
is unlimited and their prac- 
tical value unrivalled. The 
Caleutta and Anatolian nets 
in plain colors may be used 
with the flowered papers 
with charming effect. An 
attractive arrangement is to 
allow them to hang straight 
at the sides with a simple 
valance the top. 
Dainty figured muslins, with 
flowers or stripes containing 
a mere suggestion of the 
color prevailing in the room, 
are to be used with the plain 
or self-toned papers. The 
Yukatan stripes of a crinkly 
texture in soft old colors on 
a cream ground are ex- 
tremely artistic. The liberty 
or English eretonnes are un- 
doubtedly the most effective 
side or inner draperies for 


acToss 


bedrooms, to be used in con- 
junction with white muslin 
or net. The prices range from seventy-five 
cents up to two dollars. It will generally be 
found necessary to line them with a plain 
color. The American cretonnes are less ex- 
pensive and often very attractive. To be 
classed with these are the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish chintzes and the dainty dimities which 
come within the limit of any one’s purse. It 
is represented as a great advantage by the 
shopkeepers that papers are manufactured 
to match the cretonnes, or vice versa, which- 
ever it may be, so that they may be used 
together, but experience teaches us that flow- 
ered papers require the contrast and repose 
of plain curtains, while plain papers furnish 
an agreeable background for the gayly flow- 
ered materials. Linen taffetas are becoming 
very popular just now, and deservedly so. 
The designs are very beautiful, and_ the 
colors peculiarly soft and mellow, a quality 
due largely to the écru background. They 
can be found at almost any price between 
fifty cents and three dollars. There are some 
very attractive foxglove and hollyhock de- 


signs. The newest material used in bed- 
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rooms is a printed linen known as the Aber- 
deen linen. It comes in quaint Gothie and 
old English designs, and the colors are won- 
derfully soft and artistic. A stripe with the 
English rose as a motive is fascinating either 
in green and blue or in green and old-gold. 
A favorite color combination in all the newer 
textiles is the Gothic red and blue of old 
manuscripts and stained glass. It is 
tremely effective. The Persian cottons at 
thirty-five cents a yard are very attractive 
and unusual in the old-fashioned blues and 
greens of our grandmothers’ patchwork 
quilts. 


ex- 


Madras is about the only material which 
may be used in a library or living-room with- 
out the additional casement curtains. It can 
be bought by the yard from thirty-five cents 
up to two dollars or more. The im- 
ported Madras curtains are particularly beau- 
tiful in soft Oriental colors. It has been 
proved that these will wash, but it is well 
to beware of some of the more brilliant colors 
in the domestic makes. 


even 


Among the newest 
designs is one representing pale blue art-nou- 
veau trees growing on,a winding band of green 
sward, the whole blending most artistically. 


For inner dra- 
peries or portiéres 
to be used in the 


library, drawing- 


room or dining- 
room are, first in 
artistic effect, the 


flax-cloths, a coarse 
weave similar to 
but much 
more pliable. They 
come in plain colors 
at about a dollar 
and a half a yard, 
fifty wide. 
The homespuns are 


burlap, 


inches 
not so expensive 
almost as 
Cloth 
of Flanders is simi- 
lar in appearance, 
but the fact that it 
is all wool almost 
doubles the price. 
Mocka and Rajah 
canvasses are much 
expensive, 
and twenty- 
cents a yard, 


and are 


satisfactory. 


less 
fifty 
five 
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and they are very effective, although not 
as pliable. The reps of different qualities, 
cotton, wool, and silk alike, all hang with a 
peculiar softness and grace. There are fas- 
cinating weaves and colors, in the cotton 
tapestries, those in the rich dull greens, 
blues, and browns, and some unusually at- 
tractive ones in simple geometrical old Eng- 
lish and Italian designs, The price for these 
is about a dollar and a half. 

There are some striking designs in dark 
rich colors in the liberty cretonnes and linen 
taffetas which would be extremely effective in 
a library or dining-room combined with a 
plain or self-toned paper. One in dull pea- 
cock tones and golden browns would be fas- 
cinating combined with green walls. 

The beauties of silks and velvets as hang- 
ings need only to be touched upon. Most of 
them are beyond the reach of an ordinary in- 
come. The liberty and raw silks do not, 
however, come under this ban, and very beau- 
tiful effects may be brought about with them. 
Their softness and transparency lend them- 
selves readily to all demands, and the liberty 
silk has the added virtue of being washable. 

These silks often help us to solve the prob- 
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lem of the casement window with its leaded 
glass and puzzling variety of shapes and 
sizes. Shirred on a small brass rod and 
hanging straight at the side, sill length, the 
results are very satisfactory. Jaypore and 
Java cottons are extremely interesting used 
in this way in the den or study. 

The Persian cottons with their quaint pea- 
cock designs in old-fashioned green and white 
or Delft blue and white would be charming 
combined with plain papers in green or blue. 
The casement window curtain almost invaria- 
bly hangs straight to the sill, but sometimes 
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with the addition of a simple valance across 
the top to soften a line which, if too long, is 
apt to be disagreeable. A drapery of blue 
and white Indian cotton, a material resem- 
bling the well-known blue and white work of 
the arts and crafts in effect, arranged in this 
way is fascinating combined with an old- 
blue self-toned paper. Used in a dining-room 
with blue and white china and blue and white 
rag rugs, a wonderfully attractive result is 
obtained. The Java and Jaypore printed cot- 
tons are darker and more Oriental in effect. 
A Java cotton in dull dark green and a touch 
of red on a tan ground combines well with a 
lighter green wall, while those in bright scar- 





lets add a touch of brilliancy to a room in 
forest green. 

Dainty colored muslins are very attractive 
draped in this way over casement windows. 
A room with a pale gray wall, a wistaria 
frieze, and delicate green muslin curtains 
hanging straight, with ruffles and valance, is 
an effect never to be forgotten. Bits of Ind- 
ian and Japanese embroidered silks are some- 
times used merely for short sill curtains at 
the square casement windows. A blue and 
green embroidery on a deep écru ground 
forms a rich bit of color for the eye to rest 
upon, hanging at the side of some 
small windows over a long bookcase 
with a green grass-cloth for a back- 
ground, In fact, although the case- 
ment window is responsible for many 
a sleepless night and haunting dream, 
the effects to be gained with it are 
most artistic, and the means compara- 
tively simple, since the method of 
draping is almost invariably the same, 
and that the simplest one known. It 
seems to be the rule to indulge in 
richer, quainter, and more unusual 
materials for these windows, possibly 
because less of the material is to be 
used. What might be too brilliant or 
too bizarre in longer and more vol- 
uminous draperies adds just the need- 
ed touch of individuality and char- 
acter used in this way. 

With the shops of New York at 
| one’s command it is merely a question 

of selection, after the important de- 
| cision has been reached as to the 
4 eolors and materials required, but 

for those who are confined to the 

limitations of smaller towns and vil- 

lages the solution of the problem 
is not so simple. One may confine one’s 
self safely to muslins and nets for the win- 
dows if need be, but one cannot always 
use cotton jean for portiéres, artistic as it 
may be in its place. Velour is generally ob- 
tainable, although the supply of colors is 
limited. Rep can usually be found, but if 
one has cherished ideals and a desire for an 
artistic and original effect different from that 
of one’s neighbors, it is advisable to send to 
reliable firms in the large cities for samples, 
and save one’s self much useless suffering and 
waste energy. These dealers are obliging, 
and one can achieve a much more satisfactory 
result with their help. 
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A DOILY WITH 


AN ELABORATE EDGE, 


UT-WORK embroideries are always 
counted choice; they involve too much 
really excellent work ever to become 
While the embroidery is not difficult, 
it is yet dependent upon conscientious work 
for its real beauty, and is thus removed from 
the merely transitory styles of shop fancy-work. 

Danish cut-work may just now be consid- 
ered a novelty, because while a very old form 
of needlework, it has never been extensively 
imported. It is a national industry among 
the Danish peasants, and has in it the artistic 
qualities of richness, daintiness in effect, and 
general beauty of design and contrast in the 
proportion of solid “ white-work” and open 
embroidery. It is, moreover, choice in stitchery 
as well as substantial in material. It is linen 
throughout, linen ground material and em- 
broidered linen thread. It is entirely con- 
ventional and is so individual as not to be 
confused with any other needlework. It ap- 
proaches the Italian cut-work, but it is bolder 
in design, and it is a little crude as com- 
pared with the finished beauty of the Italian. 
The real peasant work is crude, but some of 
the work is most exquisite. One can hardly 
imagine a more beautiful piece of “ white- 


common. 


work” than the centrepiece illustrated on 
the next page. There are grades in the 
quality, since all classes and grades of wom- 
en in Europe are devoted to needlework, 
and it is a mistake to imagine that the com- 
mon ignorant women do the lovely, delicate 
embroidery and lace in the old countries. 
The fine work is done by those cultivated in 
the art if in nothing else, women of great 
manual dexterity and fine touch. The work 
of the hard-handed peasants is coarse and 
crude enough, though it is nearly always 
artistic, because art is a part of the atmos- 
phere and has become a general inheritance, 
but it is totally different from the work of 
the high-grade schools. Take, for example, 
the work of the national school of Hungary. 
This is under the personal supervision of the 
Archduchess Isabella, and many of the na- 
tional schools which employ and encourage 
peasant needlework controlled by the 
ladies of the land. 

Whether or not 
needlework school i 
ing question. 


are 


we can have a national 

America is an interest- 
If we ever can accomplish it, 
it will be, at least in its beginnings, through 
intelligent and trained workers. 
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Centrepieces and doilies can no longer be 
counted a “fad ”—they have really made the 
polished-table’ style for luncheon and _ teas, 
and so have come to stay. The floral motifs 
in color, while rich and acceptable on linens 
to be laid over the white damask cloth, are 
serviceable as the all white. Most 
housewives look to the practical in combina- 
tion with the decorative, especially when the 
question of frequent laundering is involved, 
as in a luncheon set. With this consideration 
in mind no embroidery is more appropriate 
than the well-known French “ white-work,” but 
the Danish cut-work is fresher to us now. 

In the second centrepiece we have some of 
the most beautiful stitches and devices which 
belong to this embroidery. The illustration 
gives a very adequate idea of the richness of 
the work. It is elaborate, but when one 
undertakes a piece of needlework in “all 
white” and in linen, one can afford, for sev- 
eral reasons, to undertake a good deal. In 
the first place, it is done in the hand and not 
on frames which amateur embroiderers al- 
ways consider inconvenient, so if one has 
it in the process of execution for a long time, 
it is not discouraging. When finished it is 


not so 
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thoroughly substantial and cannot “go out of 
style”; it has an inherent beauty of its own 
which fashion does not touch. Finally it is 
worth while when finished, for one has some- 
thing to show for one’s effort, which is far 
from the case with much so-called “ fancy- 
work.” 

It is possible to give very practical in- 
structions for the “ Hedebo” (which is the 
name given to the embroidery by the Danish), 
because of its conventionality. The hand- 
woven round-weave linens are to be obtained 
from special linen-stores or decorative art 
societies; they are not to be found at the 
ordinary dry-goods counter. It is most im- 
portant that one should have a linen woven 
for needlework; the fine calendered linens 
will not answer. But one need not be hope- 
this matter, for almost any of the 
round-weave linens can be used, and the “ old 
bleach ” weaves are not difficult to obtain. 

All the embroidery should be finished be- 
fore any cutting is done. The stitches which 
bind the edges of the geometric forms are 
buttonhole. From these are looped other 
stitches which are free from the ground—that 
is, not sewed through the linen. All the work 
except the first binding of the 
edges of the forms is free 
from the ground, which is cut 
away from the back when the 
needlework is entirely finish- 
ed. The border of the first 
doily is all needlework. The 
Hedebo usually has a needle- 
point edge, but this is a par- 
ticularly elaborate one. The 
little buttonholed loops and 
mouse-ears are characteristic. 
The eyelet-holes in the linen 
increase the lacy effect, and 
are made in a very clever way. 
Take up on the needle two, 
three, or four threads of the 
linen, according to the size 
one desires to make the eye- 
let; with the needle held in 
place over the thumb nail, 
slip the scissors between it 
and the fabric, and clip out 
the bit of linen which is held 
on the needle in the direction 
the needle points, which, by 
the way, should be horizontal. 
This makes a round hole, and 
it should be bound so as to 


less in 
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keep its shape. On very fine 
material the cutting is not 
necessary, for one can 
bind back the eyelet after 
pricking a large pin 
through the fabric. 

An examination of the 
first centrepiece will show 
that the solid points of the 
“filling in” are for the 
most part formed of the 
lace stitch known as point 
de Venise. This arrange- 
ment of the buttonhole 
needs a little explanation 
in order to reproduce. 
The first row of stitches is 
looped into the edge finish, 
then the thread is carried 


back to where the first i.) ae 
; ‘ yy ; oo, 
stitch of the front row r , Bp 


was started, and again the esi LON: ee YY ie ayy my 2 t 





buttonhole stitches are £3 
taken into the loops of the 4 

first row and over the long 
stitch formed by carrying 
the thread back. Narrow 


on each side with each 





row; this forms the point A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF DANISH EMBROIDERY. 
as the work proceeds. 
These points are joined at their tips and The doily designs may be readily dupli- 


grouped in various ways to form the pattern, cated. Draw them out on paper first and 
and sometimes left free like picots, as in the transfer in meagre outline on the linen. No 
first centrepiece, and the centre of the doily stamping is necessary; a little pencil-work 
illustrated last. will answer. The doilies are cut eight inches 
square. Twelve of these, six of each pattern, 
with one of the centrepieces, make a beau- 
tiful set of considerable value. 

The beauty of the work consists mostly 
in the delicacy of handling and of putting 
in these effective lace stitches, It is rather 
slow and very careful work, but if well done 
it will last a long time and bear many laun- 
derings. For that reason it is much more 
serviceable than most patterns of drawn- 
work, in which the threads will push out of 
place in washing. Hemstitched or embroid- 
ered edges are used equally in the Hedebo 
work, and the lace edge may be worked into 
either finish. The crescent-shaped openings 
in the last centrepiece, with the filling of 
little points or mouse-ears, are particularly 
effective. They may be drawn in with any 
circular article for a guide. In fact, the 
whole pattern, elaborate as it looks, is easily 

A GOOD DANISH DESIGN FOR A DOILY. copied by any one with any skill with a pencil. 
VOL. XXXIX.—25 
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BY JANE CALHOUN 


HEN all housewives shall have adopted modern methods in house- 
\W cleaning the “funny man” of the newspapers will be deprived of 

some of his most cherished material. No longer will he be able to 
excite laughter by thrilling accounts of the hardships endured by Mr. 
Henpeck when Mrs. Henpeck has started on her semiannual orgy of house- 
cleaning. In fact, the time may come when all such stories will be looked upon 
as pure imagination, and the housewife of the future will refuse to believe 
that there was ever even a foundation for such slanders on her sex! How- 
ever, that golden age is not yet, and so for the women who persist in up- 
setting a whole house at once, making every one uncomfortable and nearly 
killing themselves, we have but one word of advice—don’t! 

The careful housewife will begin her house-cleaning some weeks before it 
is time to call in the serubwoman to assist. Her first move will be to go 
over all her piece-bags, ribbon-boxes, and what our Southern sisters call 
“trash” in general. During this sorting process she will come on much that 
is of no use to her, and yet she is puzzled what to do with it—scraps of the 
children’s wash dresses, small bits of woollen material, ete. If she lives near 
an orphan-asylum all the bits of colored cottons will be much appreciated 
there, as they are used in teaching the children to sew. The woollen bits are 
always welcome to any one who makes rag rugs. 

Sefore the real cleaning begins go all over the house some day, note-book in 
hand, and put down anything and everything to be done which requires a 
carpenter or a painter. The carpenter’s work should be done before the clean- 
ing, the painter’s after, unless, indeed, a whole room is to be painted, which 
should be accomplished while the carpet is up. 

Clean one room at a time. If possible begin with the guest-room, as that 
method will be least likely to disturb the family. Take all the pictures from 
the walls. Brush down the walls either with a long-handled hair broom or 
with an ordinary broom over which a cotton-flannel bag has been slipped. If 
the room has a picture-moulding mount high steps and wipe off the top of the 
moulding carefully with a damp cloth or sponge. If the carpet has been taken 
up sweep the floor thoroughly first and then have it scrubbed with hot soft 
soap and water. By “scrubbing” I mean “scrubbing ”—that is, getting down 
on one’s hands and knees and putting on the hot soap-suds with a good hard 





J brush. The rinsing of the tloor may be done with a long-handled mop, but 
thoroughness demands the hand-scrubbing first. If the carpet is not to be re- 

> moved sweep it well, using several handfuls of coarse salt. Then wipe it 

1 lightly with water containing ammonia in the proportion of a tablespoonful 


of ammonia to a quart of water. This will be found to be an excellent 
freshener. 

While the object of house-cleaning is not only to eradicate dirt but to 
\ } destroy germs, and every room is cleaned as thoroughly as may be with these 
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ends in view, still any room in which there has been illness calls for special 
treatment. Nor is only contagious illness meant in this connection. It is 
taken for granted that in the case of scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc., all the pre- 
cautions of disinfection have been observed. The illnesses meant here are 
the colds, rheumatisms, gastric attacks, and such afflictions which are not 
infectious. While these ills and ails may not have left any germs behind them, 
it is a fact that the room was shut up more than usual and probably kept 
at a pretty high temperature on account of the invalid. All these reasons 
make it advisable to take extra pains. If it can be done, the best thing is 
to repaper the walls, first scraping off all the old paper. When it does not 
seem best to do this the next best plan is to fumigate the room thoroughly. 
When the furniture is all out of the room and the carpet up, paste narrow 
strips of paper over all the cracks about the window, and plug the keyholes 
with cotton. Then light one or more (depending on the size of the room) 
sulphur candles. Close the room tightly and leave the candles burning there 
for twelve hours. 

After a house-cleaning the housewife is often confronted with a heap of old 
carpeting. Some may be fairly good, some much worn, some ingrain, and 
some Brussels, and she is at her wits’ ends to know what to do with it. It is 
a surprise to many to know that this mass of unsightly material can be made 
into really beautiful rugs. The weavers understand mixing them in such a 
way that the most unlikely combinations come out very well. 

It is one of the effects of the law of compensation that we cannot have our 
modern conveniences without encountering dangers from which our ancestors 
were free. They had no bathrooms and no toilet accommodations. and they 
had no sewer gas. Who of us, however, would give up our comforts to avoid 
dangers which can be avoided with care? Ceaseless vigilance should be the 
watchword of every housewife as far as her bathroom is concerned. The 
smallest stoppage, the most trifling leak, should be attended to at once. When 
house-cleaning time comes give extra attention to this important room. If 
you have open plumbing and tile floors and walls your task is a simple one. 
If you have the old plumbing with shut-in cupboards, have every corner of 
them scrubbed out with hot soap-suds and then treated to a good rinsing of 
chloride of lime. The tin bath-tubs will look dingy, clean them as you may. 
A good substitute for the expensive enamel bath-tub is to paint your tin one. 
Any housewife can do this for herself. Take a small can of ordinary prepared 
white paint and with a large brush give your bath-tub a good coat. Let it dry 
overnight. Give another coat in the morning. In the evening paint it over 
with a coat of white enamel paint.. Let it stand twenty-four hours. Then 
fill your tub with cold water; leave this water in the tub two hours. Draw it 
off, wipe the tub dry, and give it a final coat of enamel, which should be allowed 
another twenty-four hours to harden. A bath-tub so treated will (with ordi- 
nary use) keep nice-looking for at least a year. Never have on a bathroom 
floor any covering which cannot be washed. 

3edding which has been in constant use during the long, cold, winter 
nights, should be well cleaned before it is put away. For washing blankets 
there is nothing better than soapbark. This can be procured at any drug- 
store, and ten cents’ worth is enough for a pair of double blankets. Break the 
soapbark into small pieces, put it into a pitcher holding about three quarts 
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of water, and let it stand overnight. In the morning add this soapbark 
water to the water in which your blankets are to be washed. When possible 
use rain water, rinse in clear water, and dry as rapidly as possible. An old 
saying goes, “Sun for blankets, rain for pillows,” and the approved New 
England method for home cleaning of pillows is as follows: Hang the pillows 
on the line in the rain, pinning them very firmly by the ends with at least 
three clothes-pins apiece. Turn them end for end every few hours. If the 
ticks are not much soiled, one good rain will probably clean the pillows. Let 
them dry on the line, turning frequently, as before. This way of cleaning is 
said to leave the feathers as light and fluffy as if lately plucked. 

The bedsteads of a good housewife should be above suspicion; but, especially 
in our big cities, and in rented houses, undesirable inhabitants will get in. 
As a measure of precaution take all wooden bedsteads apart and paint the 
joints with a three-per-cent. solution of corrosive sublimate. This is odorless 
and absolutely effective. It is also a deadly poison, and should always be 
applied by responsible persons and never left about within reach of children. 

To clean a library properly one should have a real reverence for books. 
After the furniture is all removed from the room and the floor has received 
the attention to be given it, then turn to the books. Take one shelf at a 
time. Wipe each book as it is removed from the shelf; have a small hair dust- 
brush, and with this brush the tops, sides, and bottom of the books. Be very 
particular to replace the volumes in the proper order. Nothing exasperates 
a book-lover more than to have well-arranged shelves mixed up by house-clean- 
ing methods. 

When extra stoves have been used for the winter great care should be taken 
to put them away in good condition. If anything is broken about them, if a 
damper is wrong, or a grate needs replacing, now is the time to attend to it, 
not next fall when the stove may be needed in a hurry. After the stoves 
and stovepipes have been thoroughly cleaned of soot and ashes, give them a 
good coat of kerosene oil. There is no better precaution against rust. 

If a housewife has managed well up to this point she may have carried on 
her house-cleaning with practically no discomfort to her family, but when 
the turn of the kitchen arrives, then, indeed, for one day at least, the family 
must be patient! If the walls of the kitchen are painted (they should be) 
have these washed one evening and given a fresh coat of paint in the morn- 
ing. Every closet should be entirely cleared out and the shelves well scrubbed. 
If there has been any trouble with cockroaches or water-bugs wash the shelves 
with a strong solution of borax and water. If a leaking pipe has caused 
a bit of flooring to decay (as under a sink, for instance), have the piece 
of board so affected taken out and replaced by a new piece. It is most im- 
portant that there should be nothing like vegetable decay abvut a kitchen. 

The cellar needs perhaps as anxious care as any part of the house. The 
air from it is constantly going up into the living-rooms, and it is most im- 
portant that this air should carry no malignant germs with it. Move out of 
the cellar all barrels that may have contained vegetables or fruit. See that 
these are not only perfectly clean, but that they are thoroughly disinfected 
by sun and air before they are replaced. After the cellar is well cleaned, 
sprinkle chloride of lime in any dark corner. If possible, whitewash the 
cellar at least once a year. 























































































Easter Wenus 


dy osepline Greer 


PRINGTIME has no symbol more love- 

ly and than the butterfly, 
emerging from its dark chrysalis into 

the sunshine, but we seldom even remember 
the beautiful thing, when we _ entertain, 
though nothing could be more graceful and 
charming for an Easter dinner or luncheon. 
For a dinner centrepiece select a large flat 
basket similar in shape to your table, round, 
and fill it with 


suggest ive 


oval, or oblong, well-blown 





ONE 


COURSE IS SERVED IN DELFT SHOES. 


roses. Over these arrange a little swarm of 
butterflies on invisible wires, each one fast- 
ened to a rose so that it will not be stiff, but 
will move in any breath of air. These but- 
terflies may be bought in large sheets, beau- 
tifully embossed and colored, at a stationer’s, 
or they may be cut from cardboard and paint- 
ed with Have candles which 
match the color of the roses, with white or 
pale-colored shades decorated with the butter- 
flies. For guest - cards plain 
either oblong or in narrow, long shape, with 
a butterfly on each. For your final course at 
dinner have ices moulded in the form of but- 
terflies, made of two colors, white and pink, 
green, or 


water-colors, 


choose ones, 


lay each one on 
asparagus fern or on a large natural rose. 

This spring menu is planned for a small 
dinner: 


chocolate, and 


Canapés of anchovies and cheese. 
Clear soup, printaniére. 
Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Shad roe with dressed cucumbers. 
Chicken 


mousse in a with 


circle mould 
whipped potato; mushrooms. 

Crown roast of lamb filled with new carrots 

and turnips, creamed; 


3ermuda potatoes. 





Asparagus salad. 
Ices in butterfly forms; small cakes. 
Toasted wafers, cheese, and coffee. 


For the canapés take circles of toast and 
divide into quarters by putting riced egg, 
white in one and yolk in the opposite, and in 
the other two a relish made by mixing half 
a cup of grated cheese, a tablespoonful of 
creamed butter, half a teaspoonful of pap- 
rika, and a teaspoonful of anchovy paste. 
Over all sprinkle a French dressing made 
with a good deal of pepper, and put half a 
pimola in the centre of each circle, point 
down. 

The soup is a strong, clear beef bouillon 
with tiny green French beans and pease and 
a few shapes of carrot in it. The shad roe 
is to be fried as usual, and then arranged on 
a long platter with a very little cream dress- 
ing poured over, to prevent the roe from be- 
ing too dry. With this cucumbers are passed, 
sliced, and arranged in a long line to look 
as though the real cucumber had not been cut, 
and then covered with French dressing. It is 
better to pour off this dressing before pass- 
ing, so that the cucumbers may be taken on 
the plate with the roe, not put on small plates 
at the side. 

The entrée of chicken mousse may be made 
by this recipe: Take the white meat from a 





DAINTY 


BUTTERFLY ICES. 

four-pound fowl, and while raw put it 
through the meat-chopper twice and pound 
it to a paste. Add salt and Cayenne and two 
cups of cream, whipped, and then fold in the 
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beaten whites of four eggs; put into a butter- 
ed circle mould and bake in a pan of boiling 
water in the oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Turn out on a round platter and fill the 
centre with mashed potato whipped to a 
cream and piled in a pyramid. A circle 
of broiled mushrooms may surround the 
mousse, or creamed mushrooms, or cream 
sauce may be passed to eat with it. 

No meat is so attractive for a spring din- 
ner as a fine crown roast of lamb. In cook- 
ing it be sure and have the upright bones 
well covered with buttered paper so they will 
not burn, and in serving put a white frill on 
each. The centre is often filled with force- 
meat balls, or with pease, but for a change try 
using small new carrots cut into cubes, with 
turnips prepared in the same way, and cream- 





A TULIP CENTREPIECE WITH DELFT FIGURES. 


ed quite stiffly; you can add a few pease to 
the mixture if you wish. Have both mint 
sauce and brown gravy passed with this 
roast. 

At this point a sherbet may be introduced, 
followed by slices of game or chicken with 
dressed lettuce, and the asparagus salad 
omitted. But for a small dinner it is better 
to have the salad after the roast, and nothing 
is more refreshing than asparagus laid on a 
bed of scraped ice, with a French dressing, 
the usual accompaniment of any dinner salad. 
With asparagus, however, an exception is 
often made, and chilled mayonnaise is allowa- 
ble, served in a small bowl set in a larger one, 
with ice between the two. 

After this comes the pretty course of but- 
terfly ices, each one with a rose, and small 


cakes, and then the cheese, toasted wafers, 
and coffee. 


Tulips come in April and suggest a charm- 
ing Dutch setting for a luncheon. After lay- 
ing your table with everything pretty in the 
way of doilies, have a long green box put in 
the centre, following the outlines of the 
table, round, oblong, or square, and in it plant 
yellow tulips till it is full. Then around it 
on the table place Delft figures in blue and 
white china, each with a basket, and fill these 
last with yellow bonbons, If you use candles, 
have them pale yellow with shades to match, 
with blue and white Dutch figures, or land- 
scapes with windmills painted on them. Have 
blue and white china, or white with a yellow 
border, and have one of the courses served 
in little Delft china shoes. Either the little 
figures or the shoes make charming memen- 
toes of the day. Do not try to carry out the 
Dutch idea in the menu, as every- 
day dishes are more appetizing. 


Salpicon of fruits. 

Cream of clam soup with whipped 
cream; hot wafers. 
Radishes, salted nuts, olives. 
Creamed lobster in Dutch shoes. 
Sweetbread soufflé with creamed as- 
paragus tips. 

Roast squab on toast; potato cradles; 
hot rolls; currant jelly. 

Fresh tomatoes with cheese slices and 
mayonnaise. 

Ice-cream in shape of yellow tulips, 
or rice glacé. Macaroons princesse. 
Coffee. Bonbons. 


Prepare the fruit salpicon as usual; that is, 
shred some pineapple, add grape-fruit pulp 
and seeded white grapes, cover with hot sugar- 
and-water syrup, and let it stand till cold; 
then flavor with sherry or a little rum, and 
put into the double glasses which have scraped 
ice between the two, or else into tall glasses 
which have been chilled by filling with ice for 
an hour before using. 

The lobster should be fresh, and cut in 
rather large bits before creaming; shrimps are 
good prepared in the same way if lobster cannot 
be had. The soufflé is especially delicate pre- 
pared by this recipe: Simmer a pair of sweet- 
breads, and chop fine; there should be two 
cupfuls; take a tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour, add a cup of cream and one of 
sweetbread stock; put in half a cup of soft 
white bread crumbs and cook two minutes; 
then put in the sweetbreads, the yolks of three 
































EASTER 


eggs, beaten, salt, Cayenne, and a 
little chopped parsley, with two 
drops of onion juice, Let it boil up, 
take from the fire and cool; add the 
beaten whites of the eggs and pour 
into a buttered dish or mould, and 
bake in a moderate oven thirty-five 
minutes; serve with tomato or mush- 
room sauce. Creamed asparagus tips 
are especially nice with this dish. 

Be sure and select large and plump 
squab, and fill them with a well-sea- 
soned crumb stuffing; roast with a 
slice of bacon over the breast of each. 
To accompany these take good-sized 
potatoes, peel, and cut a thick slice 
from each; scoop out the inside 
rub with salt; drop into deep fat 
cook brown. 


and 
and 
While these are drain- 
ing in the oven on brown paper cut 
the rest of the potatoes up into 
straws, dropping into ice-water as 
you do so, and then, after wiping, cook these 
in deep fat and fill the cradles, heaping well; 
serve very hot. For the salad try this, which 
is new and good: Peel and cut into thick slices 
some firm tomatoes; put one slice on a plate 
and cover with a very thin piece of American 
cheese, and spread with mayonnaise; put on 
a second slice of tomato and add a heaping 
spoonful of mayonnaise; press half a stoned 
olive or pimola into this, and serve on white 
lettuce with water-crackers. 

Try and get from the caterer some pretty 
yellow tulips in ice-cream for your last 
course; or, make this excellent rice glacé: 

Dissolve a quarter of a box of gelatine in 
cold water, and add half a cup of boiling 
water; mix well with two cups of boiled 
rice, hot, and stir till cold; add a cup of 
cream well whipped, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a little 
vanilla. Chop 
three tablespoon- 
fuls of preserved 
ginger and three 
figs, cover with 
sherry, and when 
it is well absorb- 
ed add all to the 
rice. Put all intoa 
covered mould and 
bury in ice and 
salt for two hours. 
Turn it out and 
decorate the form 


A CENTREPIECE 





BUTTERFLY DINNER CARDS. 


MENUS 
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OF ROSES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


with candied maraschino cherries and 
green angelica, and surround with whipped 
cream. 

The macaroons to eat with the dessert are 
to be made the day they are needed, if pos- 
sible. ‘Take two and a half cups of rolled 
oats, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, three even tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one cup of sugar, three eggs 
beaten separately, and a little vanilla. Cream 
the butter and sugar, add the yolks of the 
eggs, then the oatmeal and baking-powder, 
the vanilla, and last the whites of the eggs. 
Drop in very small teaspoonfuls on buttered 
tins three or four inches apart, and bake 
in a slow oven till brown. Remove from the 
tins while warm. 


or 


In place of these macaroons there are 
some small cakes easily made at home also. 
Bake any nice 

cake batter in 


small, rather deep 
round tins, and 
while warm cut a 
circle in the top 
of each and take 
out the inside; fill 
with whipped 
cream, sweetened 
and flavored, put 
on top, and cover 
with boiled frost- 
ing, with chocolate 
or vanilla in it. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 

OR girls near whose homes are —_ summer hotels or settlements of 
summer cottages, there can be no easier or pleasanter way to add to 
their pin-money than by raising Masson to sell. The guests at hotels 
are always glad to buy the flowers, and even the cottage residents with gar- 
‘ dens of their own often need extra blossoms for decorations or gifts. Now 
is the time to plant a flower-garden for profit. Plant the seeds in rows, as 
you would vegetables. Have mignonette, sweet pease (lots of them), stocks, 
cosmos. dahlias (the single variety), and any other bright annuals that you 

ing before the sun has come. 

A great addition to denim or burlap table-covers, intended for piazza use, 
is to knot large glass beads into the fringe. The beads are, of course, orna- 
mental, but their real use is to weight the cloth so that it shall not be blown 
off the table by every passing breeze. 





b may choose. When gathering the flowers to sell remember to pick them 
| only either in the evening after the sun has gone, or in the very early morn- 


4 “ Sewing-silk ” veils wash perfectly in gasoline or benzine, and if pressed 
out afterward look as fresh as new. The chiffon veils are a more difficult 
problem. It is said they can be washed, but the average experiment in 
that line is not a success. It is a bother to do, but they can be cleaned per- 
fectly by a dry process. Take two parts of finely powdered starch to one of 
powdered borax. Spread out the veil and rub the powder well into it. Shake } 
out and repeat until you have only enough powder left for one more rub- V, 
bing. Leave this powder spread out on the veil for twenty-four hours. When 
shaken off at the end of that time your veil should be as fresh as when pur- or 
4; chased. 

\ It is a natural and much-to-be-commended trait in human nature that we J 
all wish to be liked. Yes, we all do! though some may say with the miller y 
of Dee, “I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody cares for me.” The 
miller probably tried to look very superior and indifferent when he gave voice 
to these sentiments, but if approached in the right way there is little doubt 
he would have been as much pleased with attention as any one else. There \ 
may be danger that this love of approbation may lead us into insincerity, 
but, on the whole, it is a good thing and makes the world a pleasanter place 
to live in. It is often a puzzle to the observing girl to account for the popu- , 
larity of some of her friends. Jane is no better-looking than Susan, yet 
Jane has admirers by the dozen, while Susan knows what it is to be sometimes 
a wall-flower. Kate has no finer character than Alice, yet Kate is rich in 
devoted friends, while Alice seems to achieve few intimacies. Agnes is not 
more clever than Harriet, yet her sayings are quoted, the literary honors of 
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OUR GIRLS 





her class at college are showered upon her, while Harriet remains unappre- 
ciated. Why all this should be so is one of the riddles of life, but the ob- 
serving girl will notice that there are some side lights on the mystery. 
Beauty quite devoid of vanity, for example, is always more captivating than 
when marred by self-consciousness. A fine character which is broad enough 
to comprehend and allow for others will always attract and keep more 
friends than one which demands that all must meet her standard. The 
brilliant girl who can listen as well as talk will find more appreciation than 
one absorbed (as some one has put it) “in sending off her own fireworks.” 
Perhaps the best way to achieve popularity, in the good sense of the word, 
was pointed out by the Apostle Paul when he told us “to be all things to 
all men.” This saying of his must be taken in connection with his whole 
life, his fearlessness, and his nobility of character. From his lips these 
words convey no sense of insincerity or flattery; they only mean we are to 
throw curselves as much as may. be into the lives of those about us and 
try to see with their eyes as well as with our own. 

While the evenings are still long the industrious girl who is clever with 
her needle will utilize them for making her wash gowns for summer. The 
shops are full of pretty cotton goods at such reasonable prices that any girl 
who is her own dressmaker can have a dainty outfit at very little cost. When 
making the dress do not forget that it must be laundered, and that the 
simpler it is the less expense and trouble it will be to keep it fresh. Tucks 
iron better than ruffles, and Hamburg edgings wash better than lace. 

As the thoughts of a girl turn to her summer wardrobe she often thinks 
regretfully of last year’s parasol. There it is, perfectly good (that is, not at 
all worn), yet entirely impossible because the pretty silk cover has faded 
into half a dozen ugly shades. Last year one enterprising girl announced 
her intention of recovering her parasol herself. She was jeered at by her 
friends and teased by her family, but she stuck to her resolution. She ripped 
off the old cover most carefully, and then ripped it apart with equal caution, 
not to pull it out of shape in any way. From this pattern she cut her new 
cover, observing most particularly “the way” of the silk, for it seems there 
are various tricks of bias and straight to a parasol-cover. She admits that 
it was a “fussy bit of work,” but her success was undeniable, and she means 
to do it again this year on a larger scale. Two lazy friends have presented 
her with faded parasols, and these she means to recover to match her best 
gowns! 

A well-known oculist said recently: “ Can’t girls be persuaded to take better 
eare of their glasses? I have many college girls coming to me. They are 
as fresh as a rose and neat as a pin, but seven times out of ten their glasses 
are in a disgraceful condition. Vanity alone should make them more care- 
ful,” he continued. “Glasses at best are not becoming, and when clouded 
and neglected make a bad matter worse. Of course it is very bad for their 
eyes to wear glasses in such a state. Tell them to wash their glasses each 
night of their lives in warm soap and water and dry on an old, soft bit of 
linen.” This is good advice and the pity is that it should be necessary! 
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It IS A GOOD THING TO BE POPULAR WITH YOUR FUTURE FAMILY-IN-LAW—BUT! 














“THIS AWFUL 
STOP. 
RAINY 

“On yes, I 
BLUE RAINY-DAY SKIRT!” 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF YOURS MUST 
You’VE SAVED ABSOLUTELY NOTHING FOR A 
DAY!” 

I’VE SAVED A LOVELY 


HAVE, DEAR. 


CORRECT 
Teacuer. “ Now, Johnny, if your papa caught 
one fish of three pounds, one of five, and one of 
four, how much would they all weigh?” 
Jounny. “ Twenty.” 


THE TRUTH 
I'd like to coo of mother’s pie, 
As other bards are billing; 
I'd like to praise its flaky crust, 
its rich and juicy filling. 
But, unfortunately, the best I ever ate was 
made by mother’s third cousin’s half-brother’s 
stepaunt on the father’s side. 








BOBBY (in the country). “ WHAT HAS THAT 
COW GOT A BELL AROUND HER NECK FOR?” 

SADIE. “ Wuy, THAT’S WHAT SHE RINGS WHEN 
SHE WANTS TO TELL THE CALF THAT DINNER IS 
READY.” 




















THE PROPER WAY 

Wordsworth had just written 
“We are Seven.” 

* But,” they protested, “ the 
simple little maid should have 
written a letter to Roosevelt 
instead.” 

Perceiving he had deprived 
her of a proud “ Delighted,” 
the poet grieved for the over- 
sight. 





“a 
THE OWL. “Do you SEE ANYTHING IN 
EYE?” 
THE SQUIRREL. “Gracrous! Yes! 


HAVE A HICKORY-NUT IN THE FAR CORNER.” 


HER MESSAGE 
When winter’s rule has lasted long, 
To serve his icy ends, 
Then Spring, by way of protest strong, 
Her own round robin sends. 





IN JOCUND VEIN 
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WHAT A STROLL THROUGH THE FIELDS IN SPRINGTIME MAY 


LEAD TO 


PREPARATIONS 
KNICKER. “ Jones and his wife are singing the 
* Marseillaise.’ ” 
Bocker. “ Yes; they are bracing up to dis- 
charge the cook.” 


MY 


You 





“ MoTHER DEAR, TO-MORROW IS MY BIRTHDAY.” 

“ Wuy, YOU DIDN’T THINK I HAD FORGOTTEN, 
DID YOU, DARLING?” 

“No, I REALLY KNEW YOU HADN’T, BUT I JUST 
WANTED TO MAKE SURE.” 
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The Superior Woman 
WO women, both trained musicians, met in the summer at a village gath- 
ering. “ Why, are you going to sing?” asked the first, surprised. “ You 
know you came for a rest. And no one here can appreciate your voice: 

The second smiled. “ Very likely,” she said, “ but my voice is a gift to me, 
not my own possession. And it is not a lasting gift. I may only have a few 
years more of it. While I have it, if I can give pleasure with it, I am always 
willing to do what I can.” 

Which of the two was the superior woman—the hopelessly superior one 
whose voice was too good to be used except before connoisseurs, or the hope- 
fully superior one who was generous with her possession? The note of 
superiority—is it aloofness or helpfulness? Surely the world should be 
richer for every gift possessed by its individual members. The lump needs 
the leaven; it is, indeed, the leaven’s highest opportunity. The woman with 
gifts, who moves among others loftily, bearing them consciously, but never 
sharing them, is making them as barren as they can be made. The woman 
who refuses to use her powers in a small town because she feels herself en- 
titled to a higher sphere, makes that town, by her attitude, seem poorer and 
narrower to herself and to others. The superior woman in the small town 
is a quickening force, a touchstone to bring out what gold there is. 

And it is the glory of our small towns that the superior woman is so often 
found there. One teacher, one librarian, one musician, one born hostess or 
organizer or saint, influences a small community very deeply, and there is 
hardly one small town or village but has either its traditions of such women, 
or one present and beloved. Perhaps the superior woman may, naturally 
and in the fulness of time, come into her kingdom, leaving the smaller place 
behind for larger paths. But, because she has been there, lives have been 
widened, tastes cultivated, souls touched to finer issues. “ Having the light, 
we pass it on to others.” That is the true mark of the largest natures. 





Clearing the Way for Cooperation 

HAT there is a widespread domestic revolution now in progress among 

us no fair-minded observer can deny. It is the household branch of 
those labor troubles which continue to agitate the commercial world. At 
this early day no one can presume to say just what changes are likely 
to be finally effected. They may be many, each in itself insignificant, but 
sufficiently imposing in mass; or they may be few in number but searching 
in character. In some form or other they seem destined to bring about a 
greater measure of cooperation than exists at present. Many experiments, 
going on simultaneously all over this country and Europe, bear witness to 
this fact—experiments ranging from the well-established apartment hotel to 
agencies for furnishing household service by the hour, or for sending out 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ready-cooked meals. Harassed housekeepers, struggling with incompetent or 
dissatisfied servants, band themselves together for the study of domestic 
science in the hope of finding a solution of the problem that confronts them. 
But no one as yet seems to have hit upon one practicable and universal. 

Let us suggest that perhaps it is too early to hope for a remedy. Few 
householders are ready to welcome it—to welcome any of the simple and 
natural procedures which will doubtless finally establish industria] health 
among us. Before a sane cooperation can hope for their support the way 
must be cleared for it. For, even though the bricks and stones of the old 
homestead be used to build the new, the old house must be blown down by 
the blasts of opinion and the foundation be freed from débris. For a term 
we may have to camp out-of-doors, returning to tentative and nomadic ways 
in order to reexamine our old establishment and to fit it for new purposes. 

Even while we shiver at this unpleasant prospect, let us admit that the 
hold on tradition is nowhere more tenacious than in the homes of our land. 
Hawthorne suggests that women seldom disquiet themselves about reform of 
any kind unless their own individual affections chance to lie in idleness or to 
be ill at ease; and this, if true, may account rather pleasantly for the extreme 
conservatism of our home-keeping women. We rest content with things as 
they are, Hawthorne might argue, because we find room, in our accustomed 
world, for the giving and receiving of the offices of affection. Whatever 
the reason, women are commonly slow to change, and if we change now it 
is not from any eagerness, but because of an irresistible force at our backs— 
the forward push of the multitude of dependents and servitors. 








A Timely Work for Women 


HE housekeeper of to-day no longer controls her food-supply or pre- 

pares most of the food used in her household. Milk, butter, cheese, meat, 
preserves, soups, canned vegetables, come to her through outsiders, for the 
most part. Whether they are pure and wholesome or not depends upon the 
honesty and knowledge of the dealers; and how unsafe it is to trust the ordi- 
nary manufacturer and retailer of foodstuffs the woman who reads the papers, 
and follows the debates on the pure-food bill, soon finds out. Adulterated 
foods to the cost of nearly four hundred million dollars a year are being 
sold all over America, and the dealer, like Tweed, can reply to all remon- 
strance, “ What are you going to do about it?” 

The individual woman cannot do anything. She must buy food from the 
retailer. Her custom is not large enough to compel the dealer to procure 
pure foods for her. 

She has, however, one organized source of power. The women’s clubs, 
when they take up a subject unitedly, have a tremendous influence on legis- 
lation. Every State shows on its statute-books to-day the work of the women’s 
clubs in the few past years. In the same way, if the clubs instruct them- 
selves on the various pure-food bills, State and national, now under con- 
sideration, or prepare and push new ones, they can accomplish great things 
for every home in the land. Truthful labelling of all manufactured foods is 
the object of the bill before Congress at the time these lines are written. 
Every household in America ought to be interested in this measure, and every 
woman’s club will do well to urge its passage upon the United States Senate. 


See 
a8 aa is WN a 
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THE SHIRT-WAIST OF 1905 
HE shirt-waist of 1905 will have various 
manifestations. There will be the 
faney waist which is usually hand- 
embroidered, but may have instead elaborate 
insertions of lace and machine-embroidery, or 





TITE CORRECT SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 428 
Sizes, 32. 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


may be a mass of dainty drawn-work. The 
simple, severe shirt-waist is the same in cut 
as for two years past, but in appearance when 
on the figure it will be markedly different. 
Instead of the deep loose and most unshapely 
blouse effect at the front the lines will follow 
those of the figure much more closely. The 
pattern No. 428, which was used last year for 
tailor-made shirt-waists, is still the correct 
one, the cuff being interlined, for this year’s 

aa ee use, with butcher’s linen and starched. With 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. this waist should be worn a starched turn- 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist: sleeve, 10 cents over collar of plain or embroidered linen. A 





SIMPLE MODEL FOR A SPRING GOWN. 
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CUT PAPER 


little bow of ribbon 
or tulle is worn 
with it, and many 
of the collars are 
made to fasten 
with links which 
show above the rib- 
bon or through 
the tulle. 

The same pat- 
tern is correct to 
use for the body of 
the lingerie or em- 
broidered waist 
These waists, how- 
ever, close at the 
back, as a rule, so 

BACK OF NO, 479. the pattern of the 

front must be laid 
on a fold of the material and the back 
must be cut in two parts, with an inch 
allowance at each side for a_ turn-in. 
These embroidered waists have a deeper 
cuff, and the puff of the sleeve comes only 
to a little below the elbow. The cuff is 
made, usually, of embroidery or lace, and 
the favorite method is to make a standing 
collar and deep cuff of lace or embroidery 
unlined. 


MODEL FOR A SPRING GOWN 

GAIN the triple skirt is one of the 

favorite models for any material 
which is made over a foundation lining. 
The upper skirt and the flounces are fin- 
ished with a hem and tucks, or have in- 
sertions of lace. The skirt is shirred at the 
top. With this 
is used a waist 
made full at the 
shoulders and 
drawn down to 
catch over the 
draped _ bodice-belt 
with a heading or 
frill. The full 
sleeve with double 
puff is a_ pretty 
fashion for any 
waist, and is one 
that may be com- 
bined with the 
plain pattern in the 
lingerie waist. It 
is made, therefore, 
NO, 478 separate from the 
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TAILORED SPRING SERGE COSTU ME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 479. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents for skirt or coat. 


waist, so that the one waist pattern with the 
extra sleeve pattern may be a model for cut- 
ting all one’s summer waists. For an elbow 
sleeve the puff may be used, cutting the ma- 
terial by the line of perforations which indi- 
cate the place where the sleeve is to be gath- 
ered just below the elbow. 

A vest of lace, with a finish of silk or velvet, 
and little decorative buttons and imitation 
buttonholes, trim the front of the waist. It 
is a particularly good model for étamine, 
voile, or for the plain India silks. The deep 
girdle is a part of the waist. It is made 
of a bias strip of the material, draped over 
the boned waist lining. 
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TAILORED SPRING SERGE COSTUME 
HE walking-length skirt with stitched 
pleats, and rather severe coat, with waist- 

coat and collar of leather or piqué, is the pre- 
ferred style for rough wear this spring. 
Serge will be the fashionable material, but 
the same designs will be used, too, for thin 
cloth and for the mixed weaves of what are 
called novelty goods. The material is cut 
away under the pleats where they are stitched 
flat at the upper part, so there is no clumsi- 
ness and unnecessary warmth over the hips. 

The coat is in the becoming and smart half- 
length style. The sleeves are full at the top, 
with little tucks at the elbow and again run- 
ning up the back of the sleeve above the cuff. 
The cut of the back of the coat is very be- 
coming to most figures, and the seam con- 
tinuing to the shoulder at the front instead 
of ending at the bust-line is much easier to 
fit than the usual dart. 

Such a skirt as this needs no lining or drop- 
skirt, but it sets better over a petticoat with 
a decidedly full ruffle or pleating than over 
one that is scant. 


TAFFETA CLOAK FOR A MATRON 

OOSE taffeta cloaks still remain in favor, 
L and are most useful garments. For 
elderly women they are particularly useful, 
and not only of taffeta, but of lace as well. 

The same models that are good for the 
three-quarter-length cloak are suitable for 
full-length, and may be used to make the very 
popular evening and driving cloaks to cover 
the gown, as well as the dust cloak for trav- 
elling. 

The design illustrated here is an especially 
good one for such purposes. The lace yoke 
may be replaced by one 
of the material itself, 
either tucked or plain. 
The vest should be of 
some contrasting ma- 
terial, but if this does 
not-seem desirable it 
may be simply orna- 
mented with stitching 
or braid to distinguish 
it from the rest of the 
cloak. 

To cut a full-length 
cloak by such a pat- 





tern is quite simple. 
The length from one’s 
BACK OF NO, 480. neck in front to the 





TAFFETA CLOAK FOR A MATRON. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 480. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


floor should be measured, and the parts may 
be cut as much longer as is needed than the 
length given. A full-length vest should be 
used also for a long cloak. 

The model No. 480. is a good one also for 
the lace cloak which is so much approved by 
elderly women. When warmth is not neces- 
sary, and all that is desired is a thin wrap 
to disguise the lines of an elderly figure, 
such a lace wrap is most suitable. Often lace 
shawls which are not too valuable to be cut 
up may be utilized for these cloaks. The 
trimmings may be of silk or of the same 
black lace laid over white silk for yoke, vest, 
and cuffs. Sometimes a lining of thin black 
India silk is used. This gives just a little 
added warmth. Again, the lace is made up 
over accordion-pleated chiffon when a more 
elaborate effect is desired—for an evening 
wrap, for instance. 
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THE PROBLEM 


Poorly i 
Cooked eer 
T 


Starchy gestion ~  ~—«*Health 
Foods 


SOLVED 


Pre- Certain ___— Grape- 
Digested + Digestion ~ =~ ~—=rNuts 


Starved 
Brain and 
Nerves 





Brain and 
Nerve 
Food 


Try as we may we cannot feed the various parts of the body on drugs. 
We must do it in nature’s way, by food. 


Ordinary phosphorus, of the drug shop, will not feed the brain and 
nerves as that which nature puts into the grains of the field in the form of 
phosphate of potash. sy use of food containing this important element we 
can properly nourish and rebuild the brain and nerve centres. 


The makers of Grape- Nuts breakfast food, knowing its great value, 
make those important parts of the grains (wheat and barley), which contains 
the phosphate of potash, a part of their food. 


They also change the starch of the grains into sugar, and thus avoid 
all danger to its users of “starch indigestion,” which complaint is common to 
users of white bread, porridge, etc. 


The crisp, delicious particles of Grape- Nuts should be only slightly 
moistened with cream or milk, leaving work for the teeth, as nature intended. 
Their action brings down the saliva, and this is very important in the diges- 
tion of all foods. Try the change 1o days. 


There’s a reason for 


Grape-Nuts 














be 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. ‘The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope. (Questions 
should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Nevapa.—At a Mother-Goose market or festival 
several very pretty ideas may be carried out. 
For the flower-booth, “ Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary ’ may figure, with the booth decorated with 
drawings of pretty girls or attractive posters for 
a background, and little pots of flowers besides 
the cut flowers. The little maids all in a row 
may also be the assistants. Simple Simon and 
the Pieman are of course to sell the cakes and 
confectionery, and an attractive feature may be 
the Three Little Kittens who go about peddling 
paper mittens with various contents as a kind of 
grab-bag novelty. At the Bo-Peep booth fancy 
wools and knitted and worked goods may be 
sold, and Bo-Peep herself may be the saleslady. 
An idea that I heard was carried out at such a 
festival for the children’s benefit was to have 
Mother Goose herself give a side-show and intro- 
duce all her characters and exhibit them. The 
tableaux should show the search of the kittens 
for their mittens, the adventures of the Queen 
of Hearts, the old woman with her hen, and other 
familiar characters. This is always a good addi- 
tion to such an entertainment. 


Mrs. W. C. H.—When you are limited to a 
one-course luncheon it is certainly difficult to 
know what to have. salad of some kind with 
a semi-substantial article seems to me the best 
thing. A very popular and pretty salad in New 
York this winter has been red bananas which are 
taken whole from the skins, rolled in mayon- 
naise, and then in very finely chopped nuts of all 
kinds. A little mayonnaise is added and the 
banana is served on a lettuce leaf, and is most 
delicious to eat and pretty to see. With this 
you could have scooped-out green peppers filled 
with creamed crab meat or lobster or chicken 
and mushrooms. Sandwiches made of ordinary 
cheese mixed with a little mayonnaise—just 
enough to make a pasty consistency—for a fill- 
ing are delicious, and I think a course of these 
will be very good indeed. On a polished table 
have a centrepiece and place-doilies and small 
tumbler, or bread-and-butter-plate doilies, but no 
more. To have doilies for the other little dishes 
on the table would make the setting look con 
fused, I fear. Have a low centrepiece of flowers 
and maidenhair or asparagus fern, candles burn 
ing under pretty shades, little dishes of candies 
and cakes and salted nuts, on the table, and at 
the covers place-cards with the names of the 
guests. A stag dinner should have an especial 
menu suitable for masculine tastes. Begin with 
a creamed soup—cream of asparagus, corn, or 
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spinach, with whipped cream. Have a substan- 
tial course of roast beef or individual filets, 
with scalloped potatoes and one or two vegetables 
—string beans, spinach, pease, ete. The game 
course may consist of broiled spring chickens 
and banana and apple salad dressed with mayon- 
naise, and let the dessert be frozen pudding and 
cake, with coffee in demi-tasses last. The pud- 
ding is made of all kinds of candied fruits soaked 
in sherry, to which are added some citron, pine- 
apple, and grapes. This is mixed with a rich 
custard and the whole frozen. If you want 
any other suggestions I shall be glad to 
give them. 


‘ Sotirupe.”—Your letter interested me deeply 
and I would like to write to you personally. I 
hope that I may be able to help you, but I think 
I can advise with less feeling of restraint in a 
personal letter than in the columns of the Bazar. 
Will you not send me your address? 


Miss W. D.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and 
Social Usages, published by Harper & Brothers, 
the price of which is $1 25, gives careful in- 
structions in matters of calling and the use of 
cards. This is quite up-to-date, and I think you 
would find it in every way satisfactory. 

Just now the fashion is for old English, or 
block-letter, type on one’s visiting-cards, but as 
these are much more expensive than the other 
fashion of script, there is no breach of good 
form in using the latter. The book contains a 
chapter on letters and letter-writing with all its 
details. 

A small sheet of note-paper, of such a size as to 
fit the envelope when folded once, is considered 
in better taste than a card for notes of thanks or 
for answering invitations. 


Myrtie.—As a general thing all “at home” 
or “day” cards are addressed to both husband 
and wife. as Mr. and Mrs. Brown. This is cor- 
rect, and it is unusual for a card to be addressed 
to a wife only. Of course it is not expected 
that the husband should always call, even if the 
card is also sent to him, but the wife should 
leave his cards, and IT think I am correct in say- 
ing that even if the husband is not asked to a 
“day” it is right to leave his cards for a mar- 
ried woman as one would do in ordinary visiting. 
There is, I know, a little difference of opinion 
on this question, but I would advise you to 
leave your husband’s cards. I find that all my 
friends do so. 7 
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Ca nfield 


Dress Shields 


A shield that can be trusted 
Every Canfield Dress Shield is guaranteed to be absolutely 
moisture-proof. There is practically no wear-out to them. 
Wash them over and over again and you have new shields 
that can be relied on to keep your waists as fresh as new. 
Insist on having CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS 
For sale everywhere 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 299 Mercer St., New York 
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GOOD FORM AND 


LYONAISE.—It is never good form to use a 
ealling-card in accepting or declining an invita- 
tion. Always write a note worded in the form 
of the invitation. If the invitation is written 
on the hostess’s visiting-card—as sometimes hap- 


pens—send a written answer on a sheet of note- 
paper, not a visiting-card, in return. To save 
time—but it is never the best form—a hostess 


oceasionally sends invitations for card parties, 
ete., on her visiting-cards, but the excuse is that 


she has a great many ‘to send and it is the 
easiest method. The excuse does not hold good 


for a person that has only one response to send, 
as you will readily understand. 


Hart.—Your menus are very nice, but I will 
make a few suggestions which may be helpful. 
First about the grape-fruit. This is served as a 
first course. The grape-fruit is cut in two 
across. The edges are sealloped with a sharp 
knife or scissors, and the inside is scooped out 


and all the bitter pulp removed. The rest is 
mixed with sugar and a little lemon, and is 
thoroughly chilled after it is put back in the 
shells. It is garnished with maraschino cherries, 


which also give an additional flavor. Serve the 
grape-fruit in this form on paper or lace doilies 
on plates individually. Do not have the oysters 


raw with the grape-fruit. I advise after the 
grape-fruit the bouillon in cups; the scalloped 
oysters in little individual dishes; then chicken 


or sweetbread croquettes with pease and potato 
chips; afterwards chicken salad or lettuce with 
tar-le-Duec and cream cheese and crackers, and 
then the sherbet in the glasses with handles, 
and with this cake, and, last, coffee. Have the 
salted almonds passed throughout the meal and 
there will be nothing left to desire. It will be a 
very nice menu for a “ high tea.” If I ean help 
you further about the entertainment I shall be 
delighted to do so 


Tenppy.—Rules of etiquette vary in different 
places somewhat. In the large cities like New 
York and Chicago and Philadelphia it is not con- 
sidered necessary to call after attending a tea or 
“day”; after a débutante’s reception, a wedding 
reception, or any large funetion a eall is obliga- 
tory everywhere. The guests at a tea are not in 
debt to a hostess, as a general thing, but in a 
small town possibly after a tea it would be cor- 
rect to make a call. You must be governed by 
the etiquette of the place always, and when visit- 
ing or living in a town where certain etiquette 
rules are in vogue follow them without question. 


In Dover.—If only you could have an out-of- 
doors evening party it would be better than any 
kind of an indoor entertainment. Cannot you 
manage a party on the veranda or grounds of 
your home? You can make it so attractive by 
having Japanese lanterns hung about to give 
light, and and little tables where, at the 
proper time, refreshments are served. In sum- 


seats 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


mer you can get plenty of wild flowers and greens 
to make the house and verandas pretty. You can 
have boughs of greens in the fireplaces and in the 
corners, and vases of daisies or roses, and about 
the light-fixtures and over the windows trailing 
vines. As you say, a “fan” party for indoors 
would be very pretty. You could carry out the 
idea in various ways. Give all the guests, on 
entering, pretty fans on which are written a list 
of questions; these questions should pertain to 
fans. If you do not think it would tax the 
brain too much, you can find quotations in 
which fans figure. Look in any good quotation- 
book for these. Ask for the names of the coun- 
tries where the use of fans is particularly a 
feature, and at the end make all tell some epi 
sode in which a fan has figured or invent a tale. 
For prizes give to the successful girl a very 
pretty fan in a box, and to the man a fan-shaped 
case for holding shaving-papers, or a blotter, or 
a stud-holder. You can then have the partners 
for supper find each other by matching 
fans, and the supper may carry out the same 
idea, as you can ornament the dishes with the tiny 
fans for the hair that are sold in shops where 
Japanese goods are found. Simple refreshments 
would be jellied chicken and a vegetable salad 
dressed with mayonnaise, orange ice served in 
scooped-out oranges, with cake and iced coffee 
in glasses. This will be quite enough. If 


wee 


you 
do not want a contest in the fan programme, 
have instead games to play. A hunt for tiny 


fans hidden all over the house would be good, 
or a flower-hunt, or any of the games in vogue 
for young people. 


Datsy Fierp.—Brandied fruit is a mixture 
of all kinds of fruit with a little brandy poured 
over it, and some lemon juice and sugar for 
additional flavoring. The fruit is thoroughly 
chilled before it is served in the orange baskets. 
Brandied fruits may also be bought in bottles 
from the grocers, but it is much less expensive 


to make the mixture one’s self. If you prefer 
to buy the fruit get brandied cherries and 
peaches and mix them before serving. Yes, 


creamed chicken may be served in the little cases 
to which you _ refer. At almost any large 
stationer’s you can get place-cards. Bar-le-Due 
is pronounced just as spelled, with the French 
accent, of course, the Duc:as if spelled Duke, the 
accent on the Bar. It is a preserve that is made 
in Bar-le-Duc in France, and it is so expensive 
because it is imported, and none that is genuine 
is made anywhere else or is at all the same. It 
is served with the salad course, usually, or alone 
with cream cheese and crackers. A pretty way 
to serve the course is to mix the cream cheese 
with a little whipped cream and roll it into 
balls like butter balls, and put these around 
the Bar-le-Due on a small platter; or the cream 
and cheese may be put through a potato-masher 
to look like rice, and the Bar-le-Due put around 
this. 
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New York Styles +6 r +5 


| Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-Made 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple Measurement Directions sent FREE 


No matter where you live, there is no reason why you cannot have your gar- 
ments made here in the latest New York Fashions, and at money-saving prices. 

We send Free our new Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, illustrating and describing 158 of the 
latest stvles, and a large assortment of Samples 
from our stock of over 500 fabrics. 

Under our plan you select your style, choose 



























your material and have your measurements taken, 
all in your own home. Full information and in- 
structions are given in our catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 
Tailor-Made Suits The styles illustrated in our catalogue are 


the handsomest ever produced in tailored 
suits. We have over 300 choice fabrics, from which selections can be made for 


these garments We use only reliable materials and 
fashio 1able trimmings that harmonize. Made to order $7.50 to $25 
Silk Costu mes A silk costume is truly a gown of elegance, and 


since our low prices have placed it within the 
reach of all it is no longer the unattainable dress of luxury. The charming de- 


signs we show are beautiful and extremely fashionable. 
Made to order ° . . ° ° $12 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits Our catalogue pictures many original and 


most effective designs in shirt-waist suits 
We carry all the latest fabrics which are adapted for these attractive cestumes 


Made to orde ot rhe . @ hant e, serge, lans- 

ae on r r m ir = lantine e € an $6 to $20 
Made to order of taffeta, pongee, peau de seie, etc. $12 to $25 
Separate Skirts Novel effects in skirts are the new shirred, 


flounced and plaited models in length just 
clearing the ground—well shaped arouad the hips, and a generous flare at the 
bottom. Our 40 attractive models represent the latest New York creations, 


and e irry ove 200 St abie s. 
Sine te ne oe . _ ” . . $3.50 to $12 
Long Coats One a needs an extra wrap for seashore, driving, 


raveling or evening wear; the long coats illustrated in 
our catalogue are just the thing to fill this want. Made to 't) 
order of novelty cloth, fancy mohairs, brilliantines. etc $7.5 to $18 
Rain Coats The modern Rain Coat is more than an 
acquisition to the wardrobe—it is a neces- 


sity. We show many beautiful styles and carry a full line of rain- 
proof fabrics, including Cravenette a e materials that ‘“$ 1 not 


spot. Made to order : ° : $9.7 5 to $18 
Jackets A trim. tailor-made jacket is almost indispensa 
ble We 


> show saatantend y pleasing designs for 
all-around purposes. Made to order of Coverts, Venetians and 


over 50 other stylish materials . , $5.75 to $15 
: Our catalogue illustrates many artistic creations, in- 
Silk Coats cluding lace wraps, the new Redingote, and the fash- 

ionable Mandarin coats Made to order in as 
pongee, peau de soie, Cloth of Gold, ete $10 to $20 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 




















| WE SE -ND FREE to any part ates eto’ Sate oe wom Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


showing the |: , a large assortment of Samples of the | 

Newest Materials, and simp'e directions for taking measurements cerrectly. Write for them to-day. Mention colors 
! 
| 


desired and whether you wiSh samples for a tailor calle: suit, silk costume, shirt- waist suit, » Skirt, jacket or rain coat 


NATIONAL ‘CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 17 Years 
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MARIAN.—It is not necessary to acknowledge 
wedding-announcement cards or church invita- 
tions. Only a call on the bride is demanded. 
The mistress of a house at a family dinner is 
always served first, and even when entertaining 
formally and informally she is often the first 


one served. It depends somewhat, however, on 
the relative ages of hostess and guests; when 
the guests are older women than the hostess 


they should be served first, I think, although 
there is a slight difference of opinion on the 
subject. 

An evening lawn-party would be a much more 
enjoyable entertainment with warm tempera- 


ture than an indoor evening reception. Have 
the hours from seven until ten o’clock, and 
give the function in honor of one or several 


ladies if you wish. High-neck evening dresses 
are de rigueur with hats. The hostess need not 
wear a hat. Any light muslin or thin dress 
would be correct. White is always in good 
taste and fashionable. During all the evening 
lemonade and charged water should be served, 
and frappés, and for supper salads and sand- 
wiches, iced tea and coffee (not coffee in demi- 
and cake. You may make the 
evening entertainment very attractive by having 
the grounds illuminated with Japanese lanterns 
and having seats and benches scattered about, 
and the supper served outdoors and on the ve- 
randas at small tables. Have dancing for a feat- 
ure in a room indoors arranged for the purpose 
for the young people. 


tasses), ices 


BARBARA.—An Easter party should be very 
springlike and pretty. If you can afford it have 
the house decorated with spring flowers—daisies, 
jonquils, and daffodils. The score-cards should 
be ornamented with little bells suggestive of 
Easter bells and have the partners find each other 
by matching the cards to see whose ribbons are 
alike. The bells may be fastened to the cards 
with ribbon bows. During the card-playing have 
apollinaris water, salted nuts, and candies passed, 


and have the refreshments later. The prizes 
may be suggestive of Easter. Give a pretty 


growing lily in an attractive jardiniére for one: 
a low dish filled with growing pansies for an- 
other; an Easter hare filled with candies for a 
third, and several little live chicks for the 
gentlemen's booby prize, or a live rabbit if you 


think it will be all right; it will cause much 
fun and laughter. Have the favors on the re- 


freshment-table at each cover, or pass them after 
serving refreshments if you do not have a sit- 
down repast. An amusing idea is to pass to the 
gentlemen a big Jack Horner pie—you can make 
it yourself by covering a bread-pan with crépe- 
paper and having the ribbons that tie the pres- 
ents with long ends to come through slits in the 
paper, and another to the ladies. In the pies 
have all kinds of Easter conceits—china and 
papier-maché rabbits and hares, eggs filled with 
candies, ete., and let the two who draw the same 
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articles be partners for some game that is played 
after supper. Or you may pass the pies on the 
arrival of the guests and have the partners in 


this way chosen for whist. Serve, at Easter- 
time, for refreshments, chicken consommé in 
cups, egg salad and creamed chicken breasts, 


ices in the forms of eggs, and cakes, and coffee 
in demi-tasses. This will be enough. 


M. E. F.—I will describe the best kind of a 
salmagundi party that I have heard of. I can 
vouch for the success of the entertainment, and 
if you earry out all the ideas I know you will 
not regret it. You may use your visiting-card; 
it is often done for invitations to card parties. 
But I think a written invitation always prefer- 
able. You know the idea of the party is to carry 
out the suggestion of the old rhyme—Solomon 
Grundy was born on Monday, at school on Tues- 
day, in love on Wednesday, married on Thursday, 
a father on Friday, sick on Saturday, died on 
Sunday. The first two couples to arrive are 
given cards with a design of a baby’s head on 
them. They sit at one table and play jack- 
straws. Tuesday's quartette have cards with a 
design of school-days. The game called “ fish- 
pond” is especially suitable for schoolboy days. 
At the Wednesday table the cards are decorated 
with cupids, hearts, ete., and the game of 
“hearts” may be played with cards. At the 
Thursday table have wedding-bells and orange 
blossoms on the score-cards and play “ tiddlede- 
winks.” Friday may suggest fatherhood—a man 
tending a baby. Play “ crokinole.” Have for the 
Saturday table designs of medicine-bottles on the 
cards, or a doctor’s chart, and play “ parchesi.” 
On the Sunday cards you may have flowers and 
play authors. The additional table may be a 
true salmagundi table and the cards have de- 
signs of onions, fish, radishes, ete. Only fifteen 
minutes are allowed for playing each game. At 
the end of that time a bell rings and the two 
winning. at each table, move, changing partners 





when they reach another table, while the two 
left change partners. I think that this is a less 


confusing plan than having all move, but that is 
possible if you wish it. Give four prizes—for 
the lady and gentleman who win and for the two 
who are the Serve during the playing 
apollinaris water and salted nuts and candy. 
After the game is over, have salad, ices, and cake, 
and coffee in demi-tasses if you do not wish 
anything at all elaborate. 


losers. 


Maria.—A new and pretty salad is a banana 
rolled in chopped nuts, dressed with mayonnaise, 
and served on a lettuce leaf. You might have 
that. The bouillon or consommé you can buy 
eanned, and by flavoring well and seasoning 
make it very good. If you do not have the 
patties have the creamed chicken or oysters in 
small paper cases which may be bought in fancy 
shapes. You could have jellied chicken or tongue 
with the salad, if you wish. 
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ENGLISH 
MONKEY 


A New Chafing-Dish Dainty 


delicious, toothsome and 
easily made with 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


dried bread, fresh cheese and seasoning. Full 
directions may be found in our new cook book, 
Culinary Wrinkles, which also contains recipes for 
fifteen chafing-dish dainties, fifty soups and sauces, 
and twenty for invalid cookery, broths, etc., and 
may be had for the asking on receipt of name and ad- 
dress and a two-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


gives the flavor of roast beef roasting—rich, strength- 
ening and invigorating—a quarter teaspoonful will 
make a cup of appetizing bouillon or beef tea. 
@LA small quantity added to soups of any kind 
gives a flavor and color that are so relished by lovers 
of good things to eat. 

@_ Buy a sinall jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, read 
the directions around the jar, then tell your cook how 
to use it. It will save you double its cost on your 
butcher bill every week. Use very small quantities, 
it’s highly concentrated. Don’tbe talked into taking 
a cheap brand. They will not go so far and are want- 
ing in flavor. Get Armour’s. It’s put up only un- 
der the Armour label. Sold by grocers and druggists. 

























































Se ASPAROX See 











All the flavor of fresh, juicy 
Asparagus for basting fowls 
and game of all kinds, 


For Bastinc—Use a table- 
spoonful to a cup of boiling water 
and baste the fowl frequently 
while roasting. This gives a 
tempting flavor and makes the 
fowl more tender and juicy. 
Maryland fowls are the finest 
known because they are fed 
with a view to produce a high- 
flavored meat. You can give the 
same piquant flavor to the home- 
grown bird by basting with As- 
parox. Try it the next time you 
have a chicken, turkey or duck. 

Asparox may be used for 
preparing bouillon by using a 
teaspoonful to a cup of boiling 
water, and add rich milk or 
cream and season. 


OFFER 


Asparox is sold by all grocers. If 
yours cannot supply you, send us his 
name and one dollar and we will send 
you prepaid a seventy-five cent bottle of 
Asparox and a seventy-five cent bottle 
of Armour’s Tomato Bouillon, and a copy 
of ‘‘ Culinary Wrinkles.’’ Address: 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 




















Cabeteree 


Armour & Company, Chicago 
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PuzzLep.—The correct dress for a daytime 
wedding for the groom and all the men in the 


wedding party and the masculine guests is a’ 


frock-coat costume—black frock-coat, dark gray 
trousers, white, black, or fancy waistcoat, and 
white tie. At a very small family function 
the groom may consult his individual prefer- 
ences about his costume, and it is not offending 
the conventionalities too much for him to wear 
a cutaway coat if he prefers it. Ten dollars is 
a moderate clergyman’s fee. A simple menu for 
a small wedding breakfast at this season would 
be consommé or bouillon, creamed oysters, or 
lobster and salad, or croquettes or patties and 
salad, ices and cake—wedding-cake, of course— 
and coffee, punch or wine if desired. 


MatTron.—Little children like nothing better 
than a hunt of some kind. A pretty idea is to 
have an individual color for each child. Tie up 
some trifling gift in tissue-paper of the color, 
with ribbons to match. Hide all the articles in 
the rooms—under sofas, in the folds of the cur- 
tains, in the bookcases, and wherever they may 
be easily found. When the children come give 
them pretty little cards of the color they are to 
have, or cards tied with bows of ribbon of the 
color, and tell them to hunt for packages of the 
same shade, but not to tell when a _ package 
of any other color is found. If you wish you 
may have several packages of the same color to 
give variety. Have such trifles as articles for 
doll-houses, small dolls, little picture-books, pa- 
per dolls, games for boys, ete. Make an especial 
feature of the supper-table. Have the birthday 
cake in the centre, with lighted candles, and at 
every cover a little pot of growing flowers or 
ferns with a crépe-paper cover around the pot. 
Serve a very simple menu of creamed chicken 
and sandwiches, and ice-cream and cake, 
but have the sandwiches rolled and tied with 
ribbons, the cake prettily frosted, and the cocoa 
served in little after-dinner coffee-cups. Have 
mottoes so that the children can pull them and 
put on the caps, and have simple chocolates in 
little fancy boxes for favors at the covers. 


cocoa 


B. C.—Circumstances alter cases, and it is hard 
for me to give you general rules in answering the 
questions you ask. So much depends on the 
ages of the girl and man, on how they have met, 
how much they have known of each other before 
meeting, and on a hundred other small matters; 
but, speaking generally, it is the woman who 
asks a man to call—the mother of a young woman 
or her guardian is the correct one to give the 
invitation—when certain that the man 
wishes to do so. It is quite correct for a girl 
to say to a young man who is taking his leave 
after a call, “I hope that you will come soon 
again,” or, “I shall be so glad to see you here 
soon again.” This is all that is necessary. It 
is not correct for her to write every time she 
wishes him to call, as it imposes upon him an 


she is 
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obligation which he may not always want to 
fill. It is better to leave it to him to call when 
he wishes. While a woman is the one to take 
the initiative in asking a man to eall, it is better 
for her to be very chary about giving such in- 
vitations and to do so only when all the cireum- 
stances seem fitting. A girl should always be 
reserved and discreet; she will be respected and 
be popular in the best sense accordingly. 


Nancy.—The guests at a wedding reception 
follow a prescribed routine. After the wedding 
ceremony at which you are to be present, you, 
with the other 


guests, make your congratula- 
tions to the bride and groom. When you have 


done so and said a few words to the parents of 
the couple and the near relatives, and spent, 
possibly, half an hour in this way, you go to 
the dining-room, or wherever the refreshments 
are served, and after you have had supper you 
make your adieux to the host and hostess and 
to any cne else to whom it seems natural to 
speak, also to the newly married couple, and then 
you leave. Probably it is intended that only the 
bride’s intimate friends and relatives shall stay 
to see the couple leave the house. 

LuctnpaA J.—There was given in New York 
at a girl’s amusement club last Washington’s 
Birthday a very charming entertainment that I 
think would be just the thing for your meeting. 
It was a flag-guessing contest, to begin. The 
flags of all the countries had been cut from the 


prints or made on cardboard at home with 
paints, and these were passed around.. All the 
girls were provided with slips, and against num- 
bered blanks put what country the numbered 
flags proclaimed. This was contest No. 1 on the 


programme of amusement. 
in seeing who could 


Then came a contest 
guess national airs which 
were played and sung. The national flower of 
every land was then given—the flowers were 
painted, and numbered like the flags. Prints 
of famous people came next—these can be pro- 
cured from the best stationers,—and then 
the winners in every contest were told and the 
prizes awarded—good photographs, well framed, 
of George and Martha Washington, books on 
American history,-and pretty boxes filled with 
candied cherries. I think such a contest would 
be much fun. A less intellectual game would be 
to have a hunt for tiny hatchets which are 
hidden all over the house, and hatchets which 
have been cut in several pieces and the pieces 
are to be found. This is always an interesting 
game. See who can draw the best picture of 
George Washington on a blackboard, who can, on 
an outlined map of the United States, best fill in 
the States, their capitals, the rivers and moun- 
tains, all in their respective places. Another 
good entertainment is to give scenes from stories 
about the American Revolutionary period. Pretty 
scenes may be given from Richard Carvel, Janice 
Veredith, ete. 
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PHIPPS HATS 
HE Japanese make the lightest 
weight and one of the most 
durable braids in the world. This braid, 
made into exclusive patterns, has always 
been a chief feature of Phipps Hats. 
ITHOUT question Phipps 
Hats are in greater favor 
with, and are worn by more well- 
dressed college misses than any other 
kind, Our natty rolling-brim sailors, 
our picture hats of beautifully woven 
Italian straw, are without equal in 
style, good taste and correctness, 
' 

Phipps Hats received the 
only gold medal — highest 
award—for tailored hats at 
the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis. 

400 C— Made of finest white Milan Straw. 
Very smart hat to wear with fine tailored gown, 
460 B— For wear with smart 
street gowns. We predict this model 
will be one of the leaders. All colors. 
HIPPS name in our hats carries 
with it a guarantee of the near- 
est approach to perfection in hat 
making. Sold only through high- 
grade millinery departments and our 
own agents, 
N London sold by Scott's, Limited, 
1 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly , 
De Jong et Cie., Liverpool; Kirsop & 
Son, Glasgow, hatters tothe royal family. 
4608 
Address communications Wholesale showrooms 
PHIPPS HAT WORKS PHIPPS & ATCHISON 
231-215 West 20th St.. New York 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Se ee — = oa : a J 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 


s too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send a stamped envelope 





The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Mrs. C.—Your ideas as to papering are very 
I like the idea of the two-toned stripe in 
light green for the parlor very much, and also 
your suggestion to build a partition where the 
folding-doors now are. The hanging should be a 
darker tone of plain green. If the room is small 


good. 


it would make it appear larger to have the 
drapery match the paper. I think that I would 


prefer simple white net curtains at the windows, 
ruffled and draped at the middle sash. Then, if 


you like, have inner hangings of liberty silk, 
several shades darker than the walls, in addi 
tion. If you can get just the right colors in a 


printed silk—that is, a green ground with tones 
similar to those in the rug—it would be very 
effective. It will be necessary to introduce those 
colors into covers for pillows and other furnish- 
ings, anyway, in order to give character to the 
room. 

Why not use either a dark-red or a dark-green 
Japanese grass-cloth for your living-room, since 
you want something different? An _ old-gold 
would also be possible. If you cannot afford a 
grass-cloth, burlap would be effective, and if you 
wish the room to be still more individual get one 
of the landscape friezes to go with the plain 
green in tones of tan and green, with a touch of 


red. A conventionalized flower frieze in tones 
of old-gold and rich red would be an effective 
addition to the plain red wall. With any of 


these wall coverings figured Madras curtains in 


red and green will be desirable. I think that 
those were what you meant in mentioning a 


horizontal-striped curtain. Cover the cushion 
for the window-seat with tan or old-gold cordu- 
roy. The shade of 1ed in your portiéres must, of 
course, govern your choice of paper. 

My preference for a paper in the dining-room 
would be rather a combination of green and a 
light old-red, a pomegranate red rather than a 
Otherwise I like your idea very much. 
the mattress for the window-seat with a 
dark pomegranate—either a flax-cloth or a cordu- 
roy. Curtains of a plain green or pomegranate 
will be effective, either a cotton net or a raw silk. 


rose. 
Cover 


Creres.—I must acknowledge that although 
your idea of a dark burlap background for your 
pictures and ornaments above the couch is an 
exceedingly good one, I would regard the placing 
of the shelf below the top as a dangerous experi- 
ment. Possibly it is worth trying. F hesitate to 
discourage you. I should-be afraid that the part 
above the shelf would appear awkward, in spite 
of the moulding finish. The safest way is to have 


the shelf at the top, hanging your pictures be- 


low in an interesting group. Instead of a mere 
shelf you might half a one-shelf bookcase. Surely 


the light green, since it is plain, ought to make 
an effective background, although not as effect 
ive as the darker green of the burlap. 

Brass bedsteads which are not solid can be 
bought at very reasonable rates. The lines are 
as good as in those of solid brass, and they are 
very durable. Spreads of simple white dimity 
or embroidered linen reaching nearly to the 
floor are more practicable than those of muslin, 
since you do not care to have them placed over 


a color. I would prefer the brass bed to the 
green with brass trimmings. Far from _ con- 


sidering bird’s-eye maple unprofitable, I con- 
sider it a very practicable wood, and very effect- 
ive, used with certain color-schemes. Next to 
white enamel it is about the least expensive wood 
aside from the light oak, which is seldom artistic 
in color or form. 

The frames for all the pictures in a group 
need not necessarily be alike. A white frame 
may often be effectively surrounded with dark 
frames and a gray frame often adds a pleasant 
variety. The test of trying is all that can 
decide the matter. It is a question of color 
balance, which is difficult to settle theoretically. 


Z. Y. X.—Your drawing-room with its north- 
east exposure demands a treatment in yellow or 
some of its sister colors—a paper in a rich and 
yet delicate tone of yellow-cream or cream-yellow, 
whichever way you wish to express it, combined 
with old mahogany furniture and upholstery in 
old-blue, wood brown, and a touch herg and 
there of a copper red. The rugs should carry out 


this color-scheme. Curtains of silk in old-blue 
and a slightly richer tone of yellow than the 
walls will be charming. There must then be 


portiéres of a darker shade of old-blue at the 
door leading into the sitting-room, and the sit- 
ting-room must reverse the order of things and 
have an old-blue paper with yellow in a deeper 
tone and green combined with the blue in the 
furnishings. This will then harmonize perfectly 
with the green and red library and green dining- 
room. both opening out of it. If possible, | 
would like curtains of raw silk in tones of green, 
blue, and old-yellow; rugs in dark blue, brown, 
and copper red, and mahogany furniture covered 
with a tapestry in green and blue. If these ma- 
terials are impossible the same color combinations 
can be found in less expensive materials with a 
similar effect. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. the renowned critic and 
highly competent judge on the merits of Pianos, in a recent 


signed editorial, wrote as follows of the latest EVERETT 
Creation—A SMALL GRAND. 











‘*I have written a number of articles on the EVERETT Concert Grand 

Piano, and I have on all other Concert Grand Pianos made in Europe and 
America, and I have willingly and emphatically expressed my view regarding its 
inherent qualities—a piano which need fear no rivals.’’ 





ke 


‘* Its latest candidate for the highest honors is a small grand piano, five feet three 


inches in length, equipped with marvelous qualities, a piano which is a condensed, 
reduced concert grand in its effect.’” 


+ iia 


‘* All points considered in construction, size, quality and touch, I consider it the best 
of the small or, as they call them, the diminutive grands, that I have had my fingers 
™ «on, and in accordance with my own judgment it is a complete triumph for its makers. 











: 
i 


‘*A piano through which music may be expressed with entire satisfaction to player 
and to listener.’’ 











** To those who are interested in progress in music, who desire to see a small grand 
piano of graceful outline, thoroughly finished, endowed with a beautiful penetrating 
volume of rarified tone and a touch mechanism that meets every dynamic shade or 
accent—let me suggest an analysis of this new small Everett piano.’’ 


‘*The instrument is a marvel and should be so designated.’’ 


Let us send you FREE, a handsomely illustrated EVERETT Catalogue, 
and if you are interested we have an attractive proposition to make you. 









Address 
THE Everett Piano Company, Boston, MAss. 
or 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 









In referring to the EVERETT Piano, Alfred Reisenauer, 
one of the world’s greatest pianists, simply says 
“TADELLOS,” a German word, which means without 
blemish, above criticism, perfect. Mr. Reisenauer will 
again use an EVERETT on his American tour, 1905-1906. 
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Mazie.—In a northeast room the yellow color- 
scheme which you suggest would be far the most 
appropriate, especially when combined with the 
old mahogany furniture and brass bed. The red 
of the mahogany will give character to the yel- 


low, but I advise you to confine yourself to a 
creamy rather than a brilliant tone of yellow. 
[t may be a damask paper, or the same effect 


may be obtained by means of a paper with a 
cream ground and a dainty festooned stripe in 
tones of a deeper yellow and olive green. You 
might even have a perfectly plain yellow paper 
with a cream tone, getting your rich color effect 
by means of the furnishings. Using a yellow 
color-scheme, no matter what the paper may be, 
[ am sure that you will find your woodwork in 
natural pine very objectionable in color. It 
too neutral in tone to combine effectively with 
any light color. White enamel much better. 
For the floor you may use either a green mat- 
ting, a plain green ingrain filling, or a light mat- 
ting with rag rugs in tones of green and yellow. 
The curtains may be of thin mahogany-color silk, 
if the cream damask paper is used, of plain yellow 
linen with the festooned stripe, or of a flowered 
cretonne in yellow and olive with the plain yel- 
low paper. With any of them it will be advis- 
able to have casement curtains of sheer white 
muslin. If you do not care for the double cur- 
tains, either white muslin alone or one of the 
figured muslins with a dainty yellow design will 
be very attractive. 


18 
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Otp Supscriner.—You tell me the conditions 
without stating which of them you are willing 
or anxious to change. I should say that your 
parlor with its écru walls, drab carpet, white 
and gold paint, and furniture covered with a 
delicate green and old-rose, was lacking in charac- 
ter, as far as the coloring is concerned. There is 
no strong color note. I would change the paper 
for one in tones of light or medium green, a soft 
tone either plain or very nearly so. Then, if pos- 
it would be well to have a still darker 
green velvet carpet. With these tones of green 
as a background the old-rose of the portiéres and 
furniture will have more character themselves. 
The green paper in the library should be quite 
dark, a much deeper tone of the same green as 
that in the parlor. I think that if you have the 
red plush of the mahogany rocker 
changed to a blue and green tapestry, or pos- 
sibly a tan corduroy, you will find a discordant 
note removed. Madras curtains in greens and 
browns will be effective here. You will want either 
a plain blue portiére or one of a green and blue 
mixture, possibly one of the cotton or woollen 
tapestries. Your dining-room should be very 
satisfactory as it is in gray-blue. Your blue and 
white plates would look well either on a plate- 
rail against a frieze of a different tone, either an 
old-yellow, a tan, or a deep cream, or if there 
are not enough for a plate-rail you might have 
shelves built over the doors and windows in the 


sible, 


covering 
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same wood the finish of the room. Either 
plain white muslin or net curtains, ruffled and 
draped, will be desirable, or a cream Madras 
with an old-blue figure hanging straight to the 
sill. I can see that the terra-cotta walls in the 
hall and den might not harmonize with the 
old-rose hangings. Can you not find a paper in 
tones of dark old-rose and olive green, or pos- 
sibly old-blue, which will harmonize, since you 
prefer to retain the hangings rather than the 
paper? If you wish to use the coloring which I 
have already suggested for the parlor, with deeper 
tones of both the green and the old-rose in the 
living-room, making it possible in this way to 
use the other pair of old-rose portiéres between 
the living-room and dining-room, you can then 
get dark-green portiéres for the arch between the 
parlor and the hall, and avoid the necessity of 
changing the hall paper, which should be har- 
monious in every other way. Upstairs I can only 
suggest that you have the pine woodwork paint- 
ed white. I think that that will save you the 
necessity of changing the papers. If you ever do 
change, it will be better to have the blue room on 
the south side and the yellow room on the north 


as 


or west. Otherwise your distribution of colors 
cannot be criticised. Muslin curtains with fig- 
ures in the colors of the rooms, or cretonne, 


whichever you prefer, will add interest to your 
rooms. Extend the lower-hall paper into the 


upper hall. 


CoLorapo.—Select a plain paper 
leather tone for your Indian room. 
floor a dark brown and use your Indian rug 
there. You must have another similar rug for 
your couch. The portiéres should be of a deep 
reddish-brown leather with the bottom slashed 
up, and, if possible, a bold Indian design worked 
across the bottom with Indian beads. If you do 
this strings of the brilliantly colored beads 
should be introduced into the fringe. At the 
windows the curtains may be of a coarsely woven 
cotton or linen in an écru tone, embroidered 
across the bottom in a design and coloring taken 
from some of the baskets. Use some of the flat 
baskets for wall ornaments, possibly in the nature 
of a frieze. Mexican pottery will make effective 
brie-A-brac. If you wish to have pictures, let 
them be of forest scenes in brown or gray tints 
framed in birch-bark frames. The furniture 
should be of the natural woods with the bark left 
on, but there should be as little of it as possible 


in a 
Stain 


light 
the 


to be consistent. Leather should be used for 
table-spreads and _ pillow-covers, and the rich 
colors of the beads and baskets should form 
the foundation for your color-scheme, with the 
leather tones as a background. Doubtless the 
rug which you already have will strike the 


color note for vou. Your screen may be covered 
with either leather or dark-brown burlap, match- 
ing the wall in tone. 

Thank you for your kind wishes. 


I hope that 
you will succeed with your room. 
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\* JUST * LIKE « PEARLS 


PURE-WHITE - SPARKLING 


Ma7 Giving to beauty an irresistible charm, are the teeth which 
( have been preserved and beautified with RUBIfOAM the 


cleansing, pearl-making dentifrice. 


\ IT'S WISE TO USE UBifoAm 


25 cents at druggists. 
Sample es Address ELWHOYT & CO, Lowell Mass. eX 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—The rose draperies between 
the green and rose parlor and dining-room with 
its terra-cotta and brown rug seem to cause most 
of the trouble. The red hall and the green 
portiéres separating it from the parlor should 
make no trouble. The terra-cotta in the dining- 
room rug to be at the root of the evil. 
rhe parlor paper must necessarily be green, a 
medium tone of Suéde green. The green in the 
carpet and portiéres must govern your selection, 
but let it be as soft as possible. It would be a 
little unusual to use in this room some of the 
curtains made of linen or linen taffeta, a plain 
green with a border at the bottom, and possibly 
down the sides, of roses in dull old-pinks cut 
from an artistic piece of French cretonne. You 
could use rose in the furniture-covering too. 

The objectionable terra-cotta must be overcome 
by being ignored as much as possible. Adopt 
either dark green as a predominating color in 


seems 


the room or a combination of tans and wood 
browns. Use sill-length curtains of Madras in 


green and brown, or cretonne in green and white 
or green and brown. 


DECORATION 


LisTHRA Skea.—I advise using a gray-blue 
paper in your sitting-room, combined with white 
enamel paint. The shade of blue in your blue 
and green curtains will, of course, influence your 
selection of a shade in the paper. You may 
prefer a green paper harmonizing with the green 
in the curtains. Either color will be appropriate 
as far as the light is concerned, or the colors in 
the adjoining rooms. I would prefer a paper 
with a plain effect, either a cartridge or a two- 
toned paper. Since you have a fire in your grate 
most of the time, I would consider any drapery 
on the mantel dangerous. In the northwest 
bedroom yellows and browns are appropriate, as 
you suggest. You could have a plain yellow paper 
and inner hangings at your windows of a gayly 
flowered cretonne in yellows and greens on a 
white ground, or you could have a paper with a 
flower design, either all over or in stripes, com- 
bining with it inner hangings either of plain 
yellow or plain green, a linen, preferably. The 
woodwork should be white enamel and the floor 
either forest green with green and white rugs 
or a light brown stain. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. A. C. C.—I am glad the recipe for grape 
juice was what you wanted, and that the result 
was satisfactory. In reply to your query about 
making “a fancy drink” of the juice, I would 
suggest that you fill glasses with crushed ice, 
then with the grape juice, and put in each 
glass a tiny square of pineapple, a bit of orange, 
and a maraschino cherry. If this beverage 
proves too tart, sweeten the grape juice by add- 
ing to it a little syrup made by boiling sugar 
and water together. If you wish you can 
put a lump of ice in a large punch-bowl, add 
the bits of fruit, and pour the grape juice upon 
the Serve soon after mixing, as the melt- 
ing ice will make the mixture thin and acrid 
to the taste. 

For the sandwiches made of brown bread, have 
a cream cheese and lettuce filling. Spread Bos- 
ton brown bread thickly with Philadelphia cream 
cheese, dip a crisp leaf of lettuce in French 
dressing and lay on the cheese, then put on an- 
other of bread spread with the cheese. 
Press firmly together. Trim off any protruding 
bits of the lettuce. Keep in the ice-chest or 
some other cool place until needed. 

For ‘the white-bread sandwiches I would sug- 
a peanut filling, and a filling of anchovy 
paste and olives. 

Make the peanut filling by chopping a cup of 
shelled and skinned roasted peanuts very fine. 
Add to them enough mayonnaise dressing to 
make the mixture of the proper consistency to 


ice. 


slice 


gest 
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spread on bread, and add salt to taste. 
bread very thin and remove the crust. 

For the anchovy and olive filling, chop stoned 
olives small, and mix with them a little anchovy 
paste. Spread this on crustless slices of buttered 
bread. 


Cut the 


M. T. G.—To make English muffins, dissolve a 
half of a compressed yeast-cake in six table- 
spoonfuls of lukewarm water. Have a pint of 
milk sealding-hot and stir into it a heaping tea- 
spoonful of lard. Boil until the lard is dis- 
solved, then take from the fire and, when the 
milk is blood-warm, stir it gradually into a pint 
of flour that has been sifted with two saltspoon- 
fuls of salt. When the milk is all worked in, 
add the dissolved yeast-cake, and blend thor- 
oughly. Turn the batter into a bread-raiser and 
set to rise in a moderately warm room for six 
or eight hours, or until light. When light, turn 
the mass out upon a floured pastry-board and 
break off bits of the dough, having them of uni- 
form size, and each about as large as an ordinary 
tea-biscuit. Handle very lightly, and roll each 
muffin in flour. Have a soapstone griddle thor- 
oughly heated and lay these muffins upon it. 
Bake them without touching until they swell to 


twice their original size. When brown on the 
under side lift carefully and turn. When the 
other side is baked to a delicate brown, the 


muffins are done. When ready to use, tear them 
open, toast, and butter generously. 
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COSTS ‘LITTLE, DOES. MUCH 





SAVES WOMAN’S LIFE! 


A STARTLING POSSIBILITY 
Half a Day’s Work Cut Out of 


Every 


It Means a Great Deal More 
Than Perhaps You Think It 
Means, To Save a Woman 
Half a Day Every Week of | 
Her Life. 


Cutting wash-day in half | 


with Fels-Naptha soap means | 


more than the saving of time. 


It means saving the most pre- | 


cious part of a woman’s life. 

Health, youth, good looks, 
cheerfulness—all the things 
that make her life worth liv- 
ing—are dragged out of a 


woman before her time by the | 


unnecessary slavish drudgery 
of common wash-days. 
Nearly all this hard labor 
is stopped by Fels-Naptha. 
It saves strength and en- 
ergy and womanly vigor. 


Like money laid up in the | 


bank drawing , interest, this 
saving goes on week by week, 


mounting up to years of added | 


life and happiness. 
The remarkable nature of 
Fels-Naptha is to loosen all 


Week, 


the dirt quickly and com- 
pletely, without hurting the 
| clothes. 





And it does this either in | 


| cold water or water just warm 


| enough to be comfortable to | 


the hands. 

Does the same thing that 
| boiling is intended to do, and 
does it better. 
| It is entirely different from 
| other soaps and washing com- 
| pounds. 


Fels- Naptha Soap 


No raging fire, with extra 
coal to lug—and to pay for; 
no disagreeable suds’-steam 
| (perhaps a bad cold is saved); 
| no lifting the boiler on and 


| off; no lifting the clothes in 
| and out of the boiler. 
Just think of it! No boil- 
ing, and much less rubbing. 
| And what is the result? 
The clothes are really 
| cleaner and more purified than 
you can get them with the 
'common way of washing, no 
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matter how hard you work or 


how much scalding you do. 
They look brighter, and wear longer. 
The clothes are not rubbed to pieces. 
You save money. Above all, you save 
a good measure of that day’s life. 
If life is worth anything to you, or to 
your help, you can’t afford to delay. 
You can’t afford to let another wash- 
day go over your head without trying 
Fels-Naptha. 


Surprising 
Discovery 


| Thousands of women aston- 
ished at new value found 
in a familiar article. 











A multitude of women 
| have lately discovered that 
Fels-Naptha soap is surpris- 
ingly effective in ways they 
never dreamed of. 

Its wonderful purifying 
qualities take away all germs 
and impurities. It is a great 
boon to pet animals, as it 
| drives off fleas and leaves fur 
soft and fluffy. 

It cleans beautifully glass, 

silverware, fine rugs, oil cloths, 
straw and felt hats, silk, laces 
and other delicate fabrics, and 
many ladies say it is a grand 
thing to keep off dandruff and 
make the hair bright and 
| glossy. . 
Ask your grocer for it to- 
| day. If he hasn’t it, send us 
| his name and we will send 
you a free sample cake. 

Full directions on each 
wrapper. 

Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 
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RS. FREEMAN’S strong novel, The Debtor, 
now running serially in the pages of Har- 


PER’S BAZAR, is already accepted as the 
author’s masterpiece, though only four instal- 


ments of the book have so far been given. The 
tale is in many ways a complete departure from 
the field of Mrs. Freeman’s former work, and it 
contains few types her admirers will recognize. 
But this makes it the more interesting in its 
novelty; and the story itself is a uniquely con- 
ceived and a superbly executed piece of work. 

Women everywhere are enthusiastic over Mar 
garet Deland’s little book of essays, The Common 
Way (Harper & Brothers). Nothing more sane, 
more practical, more helpful, more inspiring, has 
been given in years to the women of this country. 
Their immediate acceptance of it, their under 
standing of its message, and their enthusiasm 
are natural and gratifying tributes to the author 
and the publishers. 

Very interesting is the new anonymous study 
in politics, John Van Buren, Politician, which 
Harper & Brothers have recently published. It 
is the story of a young lawyer’s rise in politics 
in present-day New York, and to New-Yorkers 
and to those dwellers in other towns who take 
an interest in politics of their own and of other 
cities it will afford a very pleasant day's reading. 
They will find themselves wondering whom the 
characters represent, guessing some of them and 
guessing at the identity of others. 

In The Blockaders, by James Barnes ( Harper 
& Brothers), boys, large and small, will find a 
book quite to their taste. All boys like best a 
story with seme history in it, and this exciting 
tale of the blockade-runners of 1864 will rouse 
the martial spirit to a very enlivening extent. 
The book contains also stories of the Southwest, 
of Africa, of hidden treasure, and of various ad 
venturers by land and sea. 

The author's recent story of General Robert E. 
Lee, called The Son of Light-Horse Harry, has 
won him many ardent friends among the young 
people who will welcome this new book. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s charming book, Music 
and Other Poems (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
is one of the treasures of the season. There 
is a rare and exquisite quality in Dr. Van 
Dyke’s poetry, as in his prose. To say that 
this recent volume contains almost his best 
poetic work is high praise indeed. 

A thoughtful study of Matthew Arnold, writ- 
ten by William Harbutt Dawson, is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr. Dawson is a student 
and a scholar. His appreciation of Mr. Arnold 
in his relation to the thought of our times is 
an admirable piece of literary work. It deserves 
and will receive serious consideration. 

Through E. P. Dutton & Company is published 





Edward Dowden’s Browning, a very careful study 
of Browning’s life, his mind, and his art. The 
author knew Mr. Browning, corresponded with 
him at some length, and thus, through this 
personal contact and from a very exhaustive 
study of the best written about the great poet, 
has compiled his admirable book. 

A most valuable little book, which should in- 
terest every thoughtful man and woman, is Sir 
Henry Thompson’s Diet in Relation to Age and 
ictivity, recently republished by Warne & Co. 
Sir Henry discusses, in connection with his main 
topic, habits conducive to longevity, cures for 
chesity, dietaries for brain-workers, etc.—all most 
practically and helpfully. 

The author of Pigs in Clover, a novel published 
a year and a half ago and widely read and dis- 
cussed, has brought out another book, Baccarat 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.). Like Pigs in Clover, 
Baccarat goes to the heart of things. It deals, 
however, with a different type of woman from 
the heroine of Pigs in Clover. In Baccarat a 
Frenchwoman follows the vice of gambling, with 
tragic results to herself and her husband. The 
situation which follows is, fortunately, rare in 
fiction: but there can be no question of the power 
and ability with which it is handled. 

In Women of America Miss Elizabeth Me- 
Cracken publishes, through the Maemillan Com- 
piny, a study of American feminine types from 
the pioneer women of the West to the club women 
of to-day. Miss McCracken has made a deep 
study of her subject, and while she may not al- 
wavs be right in her conclusions, she is unfail- 
ingly interesting. 

Beethoven and His Forerunners, by Daniel 
Gregory Mason (The Macmillan Company), is a 
new book that will appeal strongly to all lovers 
of music. Mr. Mason discusses the periods of 
musical history, Palestrina and the music of 
mysticism, the modern spirit, the principles of 
pure riusie, and (at great length) Beethoven, 
the master. He touches also on Haydn and 
Mozart. The book as a whole is admirable. 

Okakura-Kakuzo, author of the Ideals of the 
Fast, has, just published another little volume, 
The Awakening of Japan (The Century Com- 
pany). The author, as his name implies, is a 
native of the country he discusses. and he is also 
a man of wide travel and broad culture. The 
opinions of an intelligent Japanese of to-day are 
interesting and well worth study. 

Out of Work, by Miss Frances A. Kellor (Put- 
nams), tells the story of investigations of the 
servant question in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. Miss Kellor is a fellow of the 
College Settlements Association; she is also sec- 
retary of the Inter-Municipal Committee on House- 
hold Research. She writes with authority. 
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is becoming more and more a custom. It is a source 





of gratification to your chicks to have little services of their 
own, and if these child’s sets are of 1835 R. WALLACE 
silver plate the wear is such that they will be passed down 
from generation to generation, as good as new. 





Your dealer can supply you at reasonable prices, 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


A Postal Card addressed to Dept. 18 will bring you, free, Mrs. Rorer's 
beautiful book, « How to Set the Table.” 
Our New York City store is in Fifth Avenue, No. 226. 





The « Floral” baby set on 
the left, composed of Spoon 
and Food Pusher, is put up 
in hinged box with blue satin 
lining, the cover beautifully 
lithographed. 

The three-piece “ Floral” 
child's set is also in satin 
lined box. 

If your dealer has not 
these in stock, he will order 
them for you if you show 
him this advertisement. 
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RAMEQUINS OF OYSTERS AND EGGPLANT SALAD 


F 


OR the pastry sift on the marble slab one- 
half pound of flour, sprinkle a little salt 
over it, and put in the centre the yolk of 


one egg. Cut in small lumps a quarter-pound 
of butter, add them to the flour and egg and 


knead it together, adding, a little at a time, five 
tablespoonfuls of iced water. Knead well with 
the left hand for nearly two minutes, and gather 
the dough into a ball. Dust a little flour on the 
marble and the hands, and with the back of the 
hand flatten the dough. Fold back the edges 
to the centre, forming a ball again. Repeat the 
process, then cover the dough with a towel and 
keep it in the ice-box for one hour. 

Dust some flour over the marble and with the 
rolling-pin flatten the dough to an even thick- 
of an eighth of an inch. Lay little tin 
moulds ever it upside down and with the pastry- 


ness 


knife cut all around, leaving an inch margin. 
Wet the inside of each mould with cold water, 


lay the dough in it, and roll around the edges 
all projecting paste. With the fingers dipped 
in cold water shape the paste into scallops as 
shown in the illustration. Mix one tablespoonful 
of cold water with the yolk of an egg, and with 


a small brush glaze the dough on the edges. 
Lay a piece of paper inside the paste ramequin 
you have made and fill this with dry flour. Lay 
the moulds on a pie-plate and set them in a 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. At the end 
of this time remove the papers with the flour, 


and the ramequins will be dry and crisp. 

The oysters are prepared in the following 
manner: Drain the liquor from one quart of Jarge 
oysters, and see that no bits of shell remain at- 
tached to them. Plunge the oysters into 2 pint 
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of boiling milk seasoned with a half-teaspoonful 
of salt. Stand the saucepan, covered, at the 
side of the range, and leave the oysters in it for 
five minutes. Then drain them and put the 
milk aside for the sauce. Put in a small sauce- 
pan a half-tablespoonful of butter; when it is 
melted add one teaspoonful of finely chopped 
shallot or onion. Cook this slowly for three 
minutes, add a quarter-pound of finely chopped 
mushrooms and one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Cook three minutes more and add a 
half-tablespoonful of flour. 

Stir and cook slowly for three minutes more, 
stir in the milk and cook eight minutes. Remove 
from the fire, add the sifted yolks of four hard- 
boiled eggs and a tablespoonful of butter; finish 
by adding the oysters and a pinch of red pepper. 

Place the filled shells on a plate, cover them 
with a piece of buttered paper, and put them in 
the oven for eight minutes. 


EGGPLANT SALAD, RENAISSANCE 


Slice the contents of an eggplant in very thin 
pieces and cut them into dice. Put them 
into a bowl with a teaspoonful’ of salt, mix well, 
place a weight over them, and keep in the ice- 
box for two hours. Dust another teaspoonful of 
salt inside the eggplant to draw the water out, 
and keep it en ice also. Meantime prepare these 
ingredients: Cut into small dice some canned 
tunny fish, shred one stalk of crisp celery, add 
four finely chopped hard-boiled eggs and a half- 


pound of blanched English walnuts. Make a 
highly seasoned French dressing, and add the 


cut-up eggplant wiped dry. 
eggplant with this salad. 
some white celery leaves. 


Fill the shell of the 
Decorate the top with 





RAMEQUINS OF OYSTERS AND EGGPLANT SALAD. 
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TRADE MARM REGISTERED 








The Couch Cover 

BAGDAD COUCH COVER illustrated above 

; is made in the 
five-stripe Bagdad pattern, most popular of the Oriental designs. It is 
sixty inches wide, 3 yards long, heavily tasseled fringe. Comes in two 
combinations—Red and Blue, or Green and Red. The Eastern colorings 
are soft and pleasing, blend perfectly with their surroundings, and help 


to harmonize all the other furnishing of the room, Price, $3.00 


Ruskin says, “Wherever you can rest, Den, or Sitting-Room. A book about 
there decorate; where rest is forbidden, so them, free, with colored illustrations of 
is beauty.” Artloom Tapestries lend the Artloom ideas, beautiful Curtains for the 
touches of beauty that make home a haven’ Parlor, Hangings for Bay Windows or 
of rest. Charming and artistic effects in Double Doors, rich in color, true in de- 
Couch Covers, Curtains, and Table Covers. sign, woven by the largest Tapestry Mills 
They are made for restful corners, Library, in America. 





READ COUPON CAREFULLY 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ARTLOOM TAPESTRIES 


—_— Ne — 





LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 


It is on every genuine 


Artloom production 











‘s Write, giving te name of your dry goods 

dealer or department store, for Style Bouk 

“ B,” printed in colors, with Artloom sug- 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS gestions for every room in the house. Mailed 
free on request. Or cut out this co-pon, en 

close with ten cents and your dealer's nanie 


and we wil! send you a plush velour square, 
PHILADELPHIA PA in red or green, that can be used for centre- 
? ° piece or mounted for pillow tep. It would 


cost fifty cents in any store. They are made 
exclusively by us. 30 
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BY MARIA BLAY 


COLD MOUSSE OF DUCK 


OAST two tender ducks just as if they 
R were going to be served whole. Remove 

all the skin and cut the meat into small 
pieces, removing all sinews and fat. Put the 
meat through the meat-chopper and then in 
the mortar and pound it well. While doing this 
have prepared a fumet sauce; the bones of the 
ducks should be crushed and put into a small 
saucepan with two chopped carrots, two chopped 
onions, half of a bay-leaf, two cloves, four sprigs 
of parsley, one pint of water, one coffee spoonful 
of beef extract, one coffee-spoonful of salt, and 
one saltspoonful of pepper. 

soil this to reduce it one-half, cool it off, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of the sauce to the duck. 
Pound again and mix well. Pass it through a 
fine sieve. While being worked with the mousse 
should be over a pan of ice. 

Finish the mousse with half a pint of aspic 
jelly and one pint of whipped cream. Mix 
gently, fill up the mould and bury it in the 
ice for three hours. A mayonnaise or tartare 
sauce is very good served with this, and an as- 
sorted vegetable salad. 

Chicken or any birds may be prepared in 
the same way. It is a very nice and economical 
way to use the left-over parts of any roast 
birds, as it may be prepared in the morning for 
an evening meal. 


BRAISED SIRLOIN WITH STUFFED PEPPERS 


The best way to procure economically a nice 
piece of sirloin is to get a cut of beef of about 
fifteen pounds in the porterhouse-steak part, 
which will give a piece of sirloin of about six 
pounds. Reserve the end to make beef broth. 
Detach the tenderloin from the bone and also 
the sirloin. Keep the tenderloin for roasting. 


Roll up the sirloin as illustrated and keep it in 
shape by skewers placed in the under part. Put 
in a braisi¢re two tablespoonfuls of butter. When 











BRAISED SIRLOIN WITH STUFFED PEPPERS. 


this is melted add two onions, two carrots, two 
branches of celery, four sprigs of parsley, four 
cloves, and two bay-leaves, all cut in small pieces. 
Cook all these vegetables for ten or twelve 
minutes, slowly, then add the meat, brown it 
for fifteen minutes, and pour over it one quart 
of warm beef broth and one pint of ordinary 
white wine; season with one teaspoonful of salt 
and one saltspoonful of pepper and add one calf’s 
foot which has been blanched by boiling for 
fifteen minutes in water; cover the saucepan and 
cook slowly for one and a half hours. 

A sherry-glassful of brandy added ten min- 
utes before it is done will improve the flavor. Se- 
lect medium-sized peppers, and cut a small slice 
from the side.of each. Seoop out core and seeds 
and put them into the oven for five minutes. 

Put in a small saucepan one tablespoonful of 
butter and half as much chopped onion. Cook 
this for three minutes: add a half-pound of rice. 

Cook five minutes, mix, 
















and add one quart of con- 
tT coho’ sommé. Place the sauce- 
eres pan in the oven and let the 
rice cook for half an hour 
uncovered. Add a quarter- 
pound of grated Swiss 
cheese and three table- 
spoonfuls of Parmesan, 
pepper, a pinch of red 
pepper, and one _ table- 
spoonful of butter. Cover 
the saucepan for five min- 
utes, mix the contents 
gently, fill the peppers very 
full, cover the top with 
bread crumbs mixed with 
cheese, add a few bits of 
butter, and cook in the oven 
for ten minutes. 

Strain and skim the fat 
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COLD MOUSSE OF DUCK. 


from the gravy and serve 
the latter with the meat. 
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How many women 

have had just such 
an experience with 
silk as this picture repre- 
sents? A few weeks’ wear and the garment gone into shreds—abso- 
lutely falling apart so that you could see through it. 

This is merely the result of adulteration—the weighting and 
filling with chemicals; the one cause of all silk troubles and one 
which every woman may now positively avoid by insisting on the 
brand with the patent selvage bearing the name Moneybak. 


ONEYBAK 


Black Silk 


Means Satisfactory Wear or Money Back. 


It is pure silk, pure dye, natural finish and lustre. Not one ounce of 
adulteration is used. Nothing that would cause it to cut, fade or become 
dingy—and tt will not. 

Your protection and guidance is the selvage bearing the name 
Moneybak. This is woven on the silk by a patent device. Ifany piece 
of silk proves the least defective when it comes from the loom this 

selvage is detached at once. You could not get an imperfect piece of 
Moneybak Black Silk if you tried. 
















Moneybak Black Silk is made in all convenient widths, and is for sale on the silk 
counters of 500 stores throughout the United States. If you cannot get it write 
us. Send for our interesting booklet “Silk Secrets.” It is free. 







Important to dressmakers—Send us your name 
and address and receive details of a very 
interesting proposition. 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., 
Dept. E, York, Pa. 
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ENTERTAINING 


I 


y 

HE entertainment of school boys and girls 
T is one of the most difficult problems with 

which the hostess has to deal. In the 
cities and large towns the difficult young people 
are sophisticated and bored; in the smaller 
places, shyness among the boys and inability to 
talk among the girls work havoe with the affair 
in which there is not something, from beginning 
to end, for the young people to “do.” A popu 
lar young hostess in a college town, giving a 
party for her schoolgirl sister, thought out a 
programme which, though modelled largely on 
old devices, had, she flattered herself, some ele- 
ments of vriginality. 

The invitations were printed in old English 
on water-color paper, and proposed to the chosen 
to come and “ make holiday.” On their arrival, 
a number of small figures, cut out of water- 
color paper and daintily tinted, were distributed 
among the guests. Some bewilderment ensued, 


until the possessor of a small axe found that 
he must seek his partner, dangling a cherry- 


tree from its colored ribbon. Together they ex- 
claimed, “ We must be Washington’s birthday!” 
The turkey and the pumpkin pie were not long 
in finding each other, nor the rabbit and the 
Easter egg. Valentine’s day was symbolized by 
an arrow and a heart—the hostess was afraid 
that a cupid might become confused with the 
baby New Year,—Fourth-of-July by a cannon- 
cracker and a very realistic small boy with 
bandaged fingers. 

In the library the guests found an ordinary 
deal table adorned as to its top with a large 
sheet of water-color paper, fastened down with 
thumb-tacks. On this was portrayed in outline 
an interior with two doors, at one of which the 
New Year was gracefully entering. Then the 
boy and girl who wore New-Year’s day devices 
were presented with pencils and requested to 
start the contest by drawing the Old Year go- 
ing out at the other door. They were, of course, 
blindfolded, and being followed in turn by the 


entire company, there was soon a strange col- 
lection of Old Years, ascending the wall, or 


suspending themselves from the ceiling, amid 
the wild mirth of the onlookers. Then the much- 
bescrawled paper was removed, careful note 
taken of the figure that had approached nearest 
to the desired spot, and a second sheet pinned 
down revealing two hearts at which Cupid was 
industriously shooting arrows. The object now 
to be attained was the drawing of an arrow 
that should accurately transpierce both hearts 
at once. This was much easier, and resulted in 
a tie, the names of the two winners being care- 
fully jotted down. The flowering cherry - tree 
which came third in the series had a nick half- 
way down the trunk, at which point the axe 
should have been placed; but this proved the 
most difficult of all, and a shower of tomahawks 
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seemed hurtling from 
harmless cherry-tree. Another picture showed 
a brown hillside and a green bush under which 
rather prominently reposed a hidden Easter egg. 
To draw a child picking up the egg was the 
allotted task of the young artists, and shrieks 
of laughter followed at the strange forms which 
soon dotted the hillside and the sky with an 
effect ludicrously spirited. For the glorious 
Fourth, a match was to be made to touch a 
firecracker; and on, till the seven chosen 
festivals had been exhausted, as were also the 
fourteen boys and girls with their unusual ef- 
forts. 

But there was no rest for the weary. Soon 
at small tables—a table to each pair—the young 
people were bending over the weighty task of 
writing down all the quotations they could re- 
member concerning their particular festival, and 
of composing an original poem of any length—a 
couplet was permitted—with the holiday as the 
subject. This was all “ team work,” so that any 
one quick neither at quotations nor composing 
might through the possession of a brilliant part 
ner escape any sense of disadvantage, the com- 


every direction at the 


sO 





pleted papers being simply signed, “ Thanks- 
giving,” “St. Valentine's,” etc. The New - year 


boy and girl, who contributed nothing more in- 
spired than “The old year lies a-dying” for 
quotations, were the winners of the prize for 
“original poetry,” having contrived in twenty 
minutes to write a remarkable sestine, the joy 
of not having to hunt for rhymes perhaps ma- 
king up for restrictions in other directions. The 
Thanksgiving boy and girl chanced to be each 
the possessor of an excellent memory, and a por- 
tentous list of quotations greeted the astonished 
hostess when she came to collect the papers. 

The girls’ and boys’ prizes were in each case 
identical: boxes of candy, home made, for the 
winner in “drawing”; memorandum- pads in 
dainty covers for the quotations; and a copy of 
Tom Hood’s Rhymester for the “ originals.” 

The house was an old-fashioned one, with a 
particulariy large garret, and here, after so much 


intellectual effort, a game of blind-man’s buff 
made the only rafters that had not already 


“rung” pay that time-honored tribute to sounds 
of youthful merriment. Identification had in 
every case to be made by feeling the outline of 
the little paper figure that hung from the boy’s 
buttonhole or the girl’s belt, and announced as 
“ Thanksgiving day,” “ Hallowe’en,” ete. 
“Tee-cream and cake for supper,” said the 
hostess, when relating the story of the party— 
the fame of which, by the way, went abroad in the 
land, being always referred to among the younger 
people as “that awfully good time we had at 
Marjory’s.” “It never pays to bother one’s head 
over new ideas in food for boys and girls. I 
save that kind of thing for grown people.” 
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NOL SOAP 
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Both Food & Tonic 
for the 


Scalp 6 Skin 























The Best Stimulant For Your Scalp and Hair 


Resinol Soap is a natural nourishment for the scalp and hair follicles, 
as wellastheskin. Continued use in the shampoo prevents and stops 
falling hair, keeps the scalp clean, sweet and wholesome and gives the 
hair a gloss and beauty unobtainable by any other means. 

Clear brilliant complexions result from its use in the bath and toilet. 
Its rich, soft lather soothes the delicate skin texture, clears and 
refines the pores and makes you glow with exuberant health. 

The same healing qualities which have made Resinol Ointment famous the world over are 
in Resinol Soap. The ingredients are so pure that continued use will not injure the most 
delicate skin. The safest and most effective soap for chafing, rash, eczema and all other 
skin troubles ordinary to babyhood. . 

A Free sample of Resinol om and one copy of the Resinol Beauty Album—telling convincingly what Res- 
inol Soap has done for beauty and skin health, and what it will do for you—will be sent ufon receipt of your 
name and address and that of your druggist. Send coupon today. 


Buy of your druggist wherever possible. Do not accept a substitute for Resinol Soap under any circumstances, 
If your dealer does not sell it, we will mail you a cake postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Great Britain Branch, Address Dept. 14, RESINOL CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
87 Oxford 8t., London, W. C. 


Tear off this coupon and mail it today. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 










Gentlemen: Please send me one copy of your Beauty Album and a sam- 
ple of Resinol Soap, in consideration of which I give you my druggist’s name 
and address and my own. 





My name is Druggist...... 





Address 





Address 






Does he keep Resino!l Soap? Yes? No? 





The Soap with the Green Wrapper 
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COMFORT 


BY 


IN 
ELIZABETH 


WO weeks 
There 


in bed teaches one 
T is no situation in life 
point of view makes more difference than 
in illness. The intimate, personal knowledge of 
what makes for comfort and discomfort that one 
gains by experience cannot attained by any 
onlooker, however sympathetic. No one fully 
realizes the erratic tendencies of a handkerchiet 
until has sought for the square of linen 
tucked under one corner of the pillow in readi 
ness for instant use. 

The moment comes, she plunges her hand 
confidently into the place where she left it, only 
to draw the hand out empty. ~ A hasty examina 
tion of every possible hiding place follows, as 
rapidly as weakness and weariness will permit. 
A cautious lifting of the pillow at all four corners 
fails to reveal it; by a mighty effort the pillow is 


many things. 
in which the 


be 


she 


upheaved and turned over; in vain. A fumbling 
excursion down each side of the bed as far as the 


hands can reach does not bring the lost handker- 
chief to light. A gentle poking under the turned 
over edge of the sheet is fruitless. Rolling care- 
fully to the of the bed and gazing help 
lessly at the floor. one beholds that wicked truant 
lying on the edge of the rug, where it has betaken 
itself in wanton mischief, just beyond reach, and 
there it must stay until some one and 
picks it up. 

A strand of narrow 
of the handkerchief, the other end 
the head of the bed, will tether it 
pull will recall it from its wildest 

A pair of soft, loosely knitted bed-socks or 
slumber-shoes are a great comfort to draw on 
when the feet begin to get cold. They retain the 
heat and soon restore warmth to the chilly mem- 
bers. They often prevent the necessity of using 
a hot-water bag, which, though excellent in 
many sometimes difficult to procure, 
especially night, and whose constant use is 
injurious. 

A low table, 


edge 


comes 
ribbon tied to one corner 
attached to 
so that a firm 
wanderings. 


cases, 18 


at 
level of the 


lower than the bed, is 


a boon to the invalid who has not a nurse in 
constant attendance. She can help herself to 
anything on it with an ease that is impossible 
if the article has to be lifted down from a height 
above her. 

If no proper bed-table is at hand for her 


meals a pillow placed in front of her will bring 


Noel. 


THE 


SICK—-ROOM 


ROBINSON SCOVIL 
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the tray 
with the 


to the right 


level. Two wire hairpins, 
ends bent at 


right angles, will hook on 


to a gas globe or lamp shade, and hold a half- 
sheet of thick note-paper in such a way as to 
shield the aching eyes from the glare of light; 
if the note-paper is gray it will be the more 
effectual. 

If there is a tendency to slip down in the 
bed, bringing the feet into uncomfortable contact 
with the footboard, a pillow slipped under the 
clothes for the feet to rest against will remedy 
the difficulty. ; 


Crumbs will sometimes accumulate in the 
in spite of the utmost care. It is fatiguing 
have the bed made more than once day, 
when it is tidied, if the occupant will move as 
far as possible to one side, the crumbs can be 
lightly brushed away with a whisk and the sheet 
left smooth and comfortable. 
The bed-covering is a most 
in the comfort of the invalid. Heavy spreads 
and thick blankets should be avoided. A light, 
loosely woven quilt with one blanket underneath 


bed 
to 


a sO 


important item 


is usually suflicient for warmth. If more is 
needed, a down comforter can be added in win- 
ter, or a single additional blanket in warmer 


weather. Florence Nightingale, in one of those 
pithy sayings which have become classical in the 
nursing world, remarked that “ feverishness is 
sometimes a symptom of fever and sometimes of 
bedeclothes.” The relief which often follows the 
removal of excessive 


coverings proves that she 

is right. 
For persons who suffer from chilliness night- 
dresses and sheets may be made of flannelette if 


desired. 
trimmed 
neatly 


The nightdresses look very well in white 
with lace, embroidery, or plain ruffles, 
hemmed. For women patients it will be 
found a great convenience to part the hair in the 
back, and drawing each division as far forward 
as possible towards the ear, braid it lightly and 
tie the ends of the plaits securely with narrow 


ribbon. This gives a smooth surface at the back 
of the head to lie on, the braids being well out- of 
the way, and there are no hairpins to fall out 


nor twist to unroll with a maddening confusion 
of ends in the wrong place. If the invalid is too 
weak to have the hair dressed every day, it may 
be left in the braids for two or three days with- 
out danger of tangles. 
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Why Don’t You 
Refinish That 
Old Chair and 
Make It Look 
Like New? 


It Really Is 
Pleasant Work 


(According to Our Method) 


And the 
Results Quite 
Surprising 





Write for FREE BOOK 
that gives full and 
simple working directions 


“A Chance ta 
Beautify Your Home.’ 

















Removing the Old Finish 


HAT furniture you have placed to one side because of its shabby appearance can be made to look 
just like new. Maybe your chair is a rare and valuable heirloom and you do not fully appreciate 
its intrinsic value. You can easily refinish your furniture yourself. First remove the finish with 


Johnson’s Electric Solvo 


‘*A Perfect Remover of Paint, Varnish and All Finish 
from Wood, Metal and Glass.” 


This preparation will take off all the old finish. If you then discover that your chair is made of mahogany, 
rosewood, or some equally as beautiful and valuable wood, wipe the chair perfectly dry and then apply a 
coat of Johnson's Prepared Wax. Or, if you find that your chair is made of ordinary wood, apply a coat 
of Johnson's Dye, either Mahogany, Weathered Oak, Bog Oak, Forest Green or Flemish Oak. This 
prepares the wood for a finish that is difficult to distinguish from the genuine wood. Then apply 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


**A Complete Finish and Polish 
for All Wood.”’ 








It produces a rich, dull finish that is so much desired, 
but rarely produced. Fine for polishing all furniture 
and wood-work, no matter how finished. Prevents 
scratches from showing ; marred spots can be touched up without going over the entire surface. Try it. 





Johnson's Electric Solvo and Johnson's Prepared Wax are sold by all dealers in paint. Solvo—Pint can, 40 
cents; quart can, 75 cents; gallon can. $2.50. Prepared Wax—*-lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2-lb. cans, 60 cents per Ib.: 
4,5 and 8-lb cans, 50 cents per lb. If your paint dealer will not supply you with these preparations or Johnson's 
Dyes, send to us and we will supply you immediately. 

FREE BOOK OFFER. Our new illustrated book. ‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 


Furniture,’’ will tell you all about refinishing your chairs and putting and keeping your floors, woodwork and furn- 
iture in perfect condition. Itis absolutely FREE. Write for it today. Mention Edition P4. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“*The Wood-Finishing Authorities.”’ 
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‘*TRAIN UP 


BEAR 
BRAND 
YARNS 


BEAR BRAND 

YARNS have more 

than their past repu- 
tation upon which to base a claim for 
their unusual excellence. 


BEAR BRAND YARNS are delight- 


fully soft yet firm, being spun from selected 


wools. They are lustrous and lasting in 

color. The threads are uniform and elastic. 
We offer Free Directions for Knitting and 

Crocheting hundreds of dainty articles. 





Free directions | Kabel and Cro- 
cheting, if you will send us the name 
of yo dealer and tell us whether 

or he sls BEAR 
BRAND YARNS. 








Mfgs. 
New York City 
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Pearlines 


way of washing has brought 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
ito use it and be grate- 
‘ful for its help—Besides, 
| PEARLINE washes with- 
out injury to COLOR, 
Lae OR HANDS. 





~ Won't Wear Out 


before you lay your gown aside. Each 
part a strong, lasting spring —not a 

thin sheet-metal snap that 
| by frictional wear. ‘The 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Snap 
Fastener 


is easy tosew onand 
does not cut the 
thread. Clasps eas- 
ily and stays clasp- 
ed until intention- 
ally released. Itis 


“TheSnapthat Holds” 


If he 
cent 
dozen perfect 


gives out 








Price 1oc, per dozen at your dealer's 
hasn't them send us his name and three 2 
stamps for sample card of one 
garment fasteners Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
Dept. G, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


The trade supplied by 
DIECKERHOPF, RAFFLOER & €0., 364 "Readeen, New York 
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Present— 


Future— 
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Paid Policyholders in 29 Years, Ninety- 
Two Million Dollars. Over 5 Million 
Dollars Given in Cash Dividends and 
Other Concessions not Stipulated in 
Policies. 





Paying Each Business Day an average 
of coke $50,000 in Dividends, En- 


dowments, Claims, etc. 





The Absolute Guarantee of Every Obli- 
gation. Over 73 Million Dollars Reserve 
to Protect Policies. Over {3 Million 
Dollars Surplus to Policyholders. 





Tre PRUDENTIAL 


ae 


e igPY 
THE = 


Will Do for You and Yours What 
it is Doing for Millions of Others. 


Issue a Policy at Low Cost, Pro- 





PRUDENTIAL > viding Sound Protection and 


| HAS THE 


* STRENGTH OF i | Liberal Dividends, withCertainty 
a | of Prompt Settlement. 


b. @ 
Big 
(ay 





Cf The Best in Life Insurance 
For The Whole People. 


Write for Particulars, Dept. W. 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. ORYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 
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“HEW YORK CITY.NY. 
Write TO-DAY for our New 1905 Catalogue 


| Our styles are s« ymetimes Cop- 

ied but never duplicated. The ” 
garments iillust rated and de- 
scribed below are exceptional 
values, the latest New York 
styles brought out this season. ~ 
Read the detailed description: 
carefully. 


No. 950—Dainty Taffeta Silk 
Shirt Walat Suit. The atyle 
the newest; the quality is one which 
wecant rou ly? mmen¢ 
in every rest t. The waist is 
mace witt ks 1 box 
jlaits as illustrated, fin- 
ished at the front with 
rows of stitching, and 
trimmed with small but- 





































extra ! yy cS we have 
ever offered. We can furnish 
iti lack, navy blue or street 
brown. Sizes 32 to 4 inches 
bust me e Length ! 
skirt 37 t nches. 


$8, 6 


No. 051—The 
Perfection 








W alet. An ideal mod le 
of good quality whit n 
lawn, artistically desig ned with a 
square ket yoke front and 
back, I 1 by row f fir 
lace insertings and Swiss er 
broidery Full = side- plaited 
blouse, tucked yoke and front 
embellished with medall 
| and lace insertings. New full 
| tucked leg-o’ tion s ve 
tucked cuffs ; at b f y la 
stock collar; Button back. Sizes 
2? to 4. A decidedly smart and 
No, 951 effective stylé. Extraordinary 
Waist value at e . #1.25 
$ 25 No, 952-—- W alking Skirt, 
made of cheviot in an exce t 
1 quality. F I flare flounce “ e 
outlined at cir ar 
No. 952 gud seamen ach of die 
Skirt , 
$395 oe ma 
for wear as 
ome ap- 
One of th 
lesigns 
a thisnene | 
sen. Wecanfurnish | 
bla or 
lue only. | 
Leng 7 | 
to 43in 
Waist 
v2 29 
n 
8.95 


Send 0. We have 

orders to No Branch 

New York Houses. 
only. NoAgents. 





nee SLesiausnanenapaitimenedinesntensiad J 














Durability—style—fit—finish, 
four words, but they mean abso 
lute satisfaction when found in 


Black Cat Hosiery 
For Men and Women 
Boys and Girls 





We guarantee that, and every 

pair of Black Cat Hose in which 

you do not find these qualities 
your dealer is instructed to replace 
without question, 

Ask yourdealer forstyle No. 15 for 
boys and for Style No. 10 for girls. 


25c The Pair 


Send us 25c for a sample pair, stating 
size and w we E style No, 15 or Style 
No. 10 is desired. For a fine dressy 
stocking of extra quality try Style No. 

) for boys, or Style 

No. 30 for girls. Write 

eo us for styles for men 
and women. 
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_ | WHAT JAP-A-LAC WILL DO 





We are trying to show you in this present advertisement 
exactly what JAP-A-LAC will do, and we have illustrated a 
few of the many uses to which it can be put. 

In every house ‘in America there is some painted thing that 
would be improved by a coat of JAP-A-LAC. 

It will rejuvenate floors, weather-beaten front doors, chairs, 
old carriages, metal work, radiators, porch furniture, oil-cloth, 
refrigerators, chandeliers, andirons, or anything and every- 
thing that needs freshening, and you will never believe until you 
try it just how complete the rejuvenation is. 

Most of the JAP-A-LAC that is used is used by women. 
An intelligent child ten years old will have no trouble with it, 
and will take pleasure and gain knowledge in using it. 

The old table, or chair, or desk, or bookcase that you think 
is fit only for kindling because the varnish is scuffed or because 
the color is not to your liking can be brought back practically | 
to its original new value with 25 cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC. | | 

| 
' 
| 
' 































A simple description of JAP-A-LAC is, that it is a stain and 
a varnish combined, and its uses exist from the cellar to the 
attic of every house in America. 

The colors of J AP-A-LAC are twelve: 

WALNUT Ox-BLoop 

Oak Dreap BLACK 
MAHOGANY BRILLIANT BLACK 
CHERRY FLat WHITE 
MALACHITE GREEN Gioss WHITE 
BLUE GROUND 

Besides these there is Natural or Clear JAP-A-LAC. 

We want you to know JAP-A-LAC as it really is. For you 
will never perfectly appreciate it until you have actually put 
a brush in a can of JAP-A-LAC, and with your own hands 
transformed some old floor or old piece of furniture. 





We will gladly give you a full-size quarter-pint can 
tf you will pay the cost of mailing. Send us ten 
cents, and the name of your dealer, and we will mail 
free, to any point in the United States, a sample 
can of any color you select. | 
6 















Upon request, we will To expedite reply, please address 


Ee teckies bone JAP. THE GLIDDEN 
VARNISH COMPANY } 


A-LAC, and a color card 
showing the different 

Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
Sor all purposes 


shades. 
Dept. B, 1035 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
a | 
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Ghe ITHACA 
Cabinet Clock 


This is exactly what you have been look- 
ing for—a high-grade, full-sized Mission 
clock, at a reasonable figure. The price 


of $17.50 will not 
be held open indef- 
initely. 

The cabinet can 
be us for maga- 
zines, liquors, cigars, 


or as a medicine- 
chest. 


This is one of our new 
styles, and we will ship 
the clock, all transpor- 
tation charges prepaid, 
at this introductory price 
for a limited time only. 

The illustration 
is an exact photo- 
graph of this beau- 





Height, 6 ft. 





















tiful timepiece, 
full six feet high 
(72 in.), 18 in 


wide, 12 in. deep. 

Made in weath- 
ered oak only, 
beautifully panel- 
ed front and sides 
—12-in. dial, with 
Arabic figures, 
34-in. brass pendu- 
lum, 8-day move- 
ment. Strikes 
hours and_half- 
hours on soft- 
toned gong 

Door of the cab- 
inet is fitted with 
first-class brass 
flat-key lock, sup- 
plied with two 
key Ss 

This clock can- 
not be reproduced 
by another manufacturer 

at double the price we ask. 

Weare the largest manufacturers of hall clocks in the 
U. S., and it is only by producing thousands of them 
that we are able to give you this genuine bargain. 

This clock is a perfect timepiece, and is suitable 
for the hall, den, dining-room, library or office. 





We guarantee to refund your money if for 
any reason the clock is not in every way sat- 
isfactory. We refer you as to our responsibility to 
Dun’s, Bradstreet, or any bank. Established 
more than 40 years. 











Remittances can be made by personal check, 
money orders, or N. Y. draft to 


THE ITHAGA CALENDAR GLOCK CO. 
Dept. 101, Ithaca, N. 


Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca C AS Clocks. 
If interested in Calendar Clocks, send for catalogue. 
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here are certain songs like 
wannee River” or ‘*‘ The Last Rose of @ 
Summer,” winning and sweet that 
they please at once, and always. 


Like an old tune 


the tone of the Packard goes straight to 
the heart, each separate note revealing 
the art of the accomplished maker with 
rare sympathy and charm. 

Catalogue and full information on request. 
The Packard en ate y, Dept. I, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Den | Clock $1. oo 


SOLID BRASS WORKS, 


‘The Su- 


so 








run by a weight 


Spring; No Key Winding. Richly designed front, executed 
in good henest hard wood. 

Utility and Art Combined. A dependable time 
keeper and a beautiful wall ornamentin one. Double 
Value, yet all for a dollar. 

Send your dollar, and we will er the clock to any ad- 
dress in U. S Write to-day for free illustrated Cataleg of 


Cuckoo Clocks, Art Leather Goods, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Navajo Indian Biankets. [irect from maker to you. 


_ WESTERN SUPPLY Co., Angeles, Cal. 


EASTER SPOON 












irds size 

, of Special Easter Design. Sentin 

a dainty Easter Box, by mail.on receipt of 25c. in coin or stamps. Our 

beautiful catalogue, containing thousands of Easter Gifts. Silver Nov- 

elties, Jewelry, Fine Leather Goods, Silverware, etc., sent — upon 

receipt of postal. THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold 
Silver Smitha, 260 Middle Street, Port! 


“Old Hickory” A 75 
. 
Andrew Jackson 
Chair 
Comfortable, serviceable 
and stylish. Fine for Porch, 
Lawn and Out-door use,weath- 
er cannotaffect it. Made entire- 
y of genuine white hickory 
with beautifu! natural bark fin- 
ish. Exact duplicate of old An- 
drew Jackson Chair. Seat 17 ins. 
wide, 15 ins deep; height over 
all, ins. Price@2.75. Two for ®. 
Freight prepaid east of Miss. 
120 other pieces of furni- 


Sterling Silver 














River. 
ture from 81.50 up 





Be sure to f° et Old Hickory” 
Furniture. If your dealer will 
not supply you, remit to us. 
rite for new 48-page Lllustra- 
ted Catalogue and Special In- 
treductery Offer—F REE. 
THE OLO HICKORY CHAIR CO, 
74 Cherry S&t., MARTINSVILLE. IND. 
’ Furniture 


Style 
No. 32 


Manufacturers.” 














HARPER'S BAZAR 








HE use of poor writing paper 

is recognized as a breach of 

propriety. That is why 
one so often reads: ‘*Excuse this paper. It is all 
I have.’’ But why offer excuses when Eaton- 
Hurlbut Papers are good, correct and inexpensive? 


Eaton-Hurlbut Papers 











need no excuse. ‘They compliment the friend to whom you write. 
Highland Linen and Twotone Linen are only two among numerous 
good styles. Berkshire Vellum Fabric is a new one. 
Samples of these or of any Eaton-Hurlbut Papers sent 
for the name of a dealer who doesn’t carry them. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company ; 
PirtsFigLp, Mass. 


“The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’ a delightful desk book 
for all who write letters, sent free on request and the name of a 
dealer who doesn’t sell Eaton-Hurlbut correspondence papers. 




















We pay: , ; The WHITE CHINA 3ec. TEA SET 


Af ‘ N T E IR EST i, iy 


work 












» bd 
on savings accounts of any amount from Vor EASTER Gifts 
$1.00 to $10,000.00. The convenience of our 


plan of ‘‘ Banking by Mail” appeals to de- DO YOUR OWN 


| ; Hand - painted NW 
positors everywhere who can now bank by Decorating cian 4 Gan 
. ‘ i ° popular than ever—a pleasant pastime. Big profit Ai 
means of the nearest mail-box or rural free if you decorate for sale. Our ** China Book” - 
‘delive g (postage sc.) MAILED YOU FREE, cemonstrates better 
deliv a than talk how we can help you to success as a china decorator. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 
and Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Since 1888, 4856 State St., Rechester, N. VY. 
Pyrography catalogue FREE 
Assets over 


| 

| H Pyro - burning Prepaid 

THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS | Special cris ompicre $1.65 5 
| 
4 














for expert work, with instructions; ask (eB 
( 


Send for booklet “ X.” for No. AA—value $2.5 























HARPER’S 





REDFERN STYLE 


The marvellous figure transforma- 
tion for which Redfern Models are 
responsible is remarked by all. 


The reason why Redfern Styles 
are the most widely copied is that 
they set the corset fashion for this 
country as Paris sets the general 
style for our adaptation. 


Boned with selected whalebone - 
and made with the famous “ Se- 
curity’ Rubber Button Hose 
Supporters. 


Found at high-class shops. 


Four to Fifteen Dollars per pair. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, (hieago, San Francisco. 


BAZAR 


|'Gibson Pillow 
—Top Free 






















For Thirty Days ff For 
This beautiful genuine 
| | Naan Plush Pillow Top, Pyrog- 
| stamped with Gib- 
son design, ready raphy 
for burning, will Th 
be sent free to e 
anyone who Newest 
sends us 12 Idea in 
twe-cent J} Pillows 
stamps 
| to anid ma 
cost 


ship- 

ping, 

+ fey Catalogue 
| oyalties, 
| | ete. Choiceot No, Z55, in 


old gold, tan, 
| crimson. dark or 


5 Colors, FREE. 
® Illustrates 1000 
Gibson and other 
designs stamped 
on articles of plush, 
wood and leather. 


light green. Size 
17x17 inches. Same, 
finished complete, 81.50. 
Only one free Top to one 


|| SPECIAL OFFER, 152, $1.65 


| For barning on plush, wood, leather, ete. 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle 
Rubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two 
pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
fullinstructions, all con- 

BADE tained in neat’ leather- @ 
ette box. 








ae } 
Ask your dealer—or we will send it C.0.D. if you 
s K like it when you get it, then pay our special price. 
Lad Write today for Catalog No. 755, Contains full 
line of Pyrography outfits and supplies—at lowest prices. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World."" 














“Let her go!” _ 
and fun 


ut of the 


Irish Mail 


“It's geared” 


You can't estimate t benefit 


your boy or git! would get 





Ideal exercise for young wm 
; Doesn't overtax. Acleverly designed, 
- strongly built little hand-car H 
speed, snap, style Perfectly safe. Nt 
- . your dealer hasnt it, order direct fron 
“They can't upset us. Write for illustrated booklet, FREE. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 479 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Successors to The Standard Mfg. Co. 


PRUGATOR 


“LET THE CHILD’S FEET GROW 
THEY SHOULD.” W 4s 





RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 














26 HicH ST., Boston 
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